MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, December, 1895. 


ANOTHER NOTE ON RECENT 
BRITICISMS. 


IN a little paper in Mop. Lanc. Notes (De- 
cember, 1894) I suggested the necessity of a 
dictionary of Briticisms. We have more than 
one dictionary of Americanisms, although no 
one of them is really adequate or satisfactory. 
Yet we have no dictionary of Briticisms, al- 
though the current vocabulary of Great Britain 
abounds in words and phrases peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the British Isles and often not 
acceptable to that large majority of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples which does not inhabit 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. The 
fact has to be faced that the inhabitants of the 
British Isles are now no longer the sole owners 
of the English language. The variations of 
their speech from ‘‘standard English’”’ deserve 
to be recorded quite as much as the variations 
in America or in Australia. And these British 
variations from ‘‘standard English”’ are, I 
think, quite as numerous nowadays as the 
American variations, abundant as are the 
latter. Inthe hope that I may arouse some 
student of linguistics to undertake the labor of 
preparing a dictionary of Briticisms I have 
here brought together a score of them. 

BEWARE as a verb). Mr. W. H. Bishop 
sends an interesting sentence from an article 
by the Hon. Lionel Tollemache in the For? 
nightly Review for March, 1876 :— 

‘He [the traveller] will almost certainly take 
the opposite road, dewaring however, if he be 
an Englishman, of the Germanized Kurhaus.’ 

CONTINUATIVENESS. In the London Sfec- 
tator for June 15th, 1895, isanarticle on ‘‘Lord 
Acton’s First Lecture,” in which we find this 
sentence :— 

‘It is probable, individually we think al- 
most certain, ‘that a man broke suddenly and 
completely the continuativeness of Peruvian 
history.” 

DIALoGcicaL. The style of the London 
Atheneum is far more slovenly than that of 
-any American critical weekly of like preten- 
sions, and its columns will have to be searched 


very carefully by anyone who undertakes to 
compile a dictionary of Briticisms. In the 
number for Sept. 7th, 1895, there is a review of 
a novel in which this sentence is to be found :— 


The story is fairly amusing and very flippant; 
it is anything but serious, and is told in what 
may be called the dia/ogical style, abounding 
in forced and cynical repartees. - 


Draw (as a noun). In a London weekly 
called the Queen and devoted to the discussion 
of that division of human affairs most inter- 
esting to women, there is a department of an- 
swers to correspondents. In the number for 
June 29th, 1895,advice is given toa lady who had 
apparently enquired how to make an outdoor 
entertainment profitable :— 


‘“You should engage a local band, and you 
might inaugurate athletic sports, which are 
always a good draw, also a cricket match. 
These latter, well advertised, would bring a 
large assemblage together.”’ 


ELECTROGRAVURE. In a London monthly 
review called the Bookman and edited by a Mr. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., and in the 
number for June, 1895, at page 94, is to be found 
an editorial note referring to a new British edi- 
tion of Thoreau’s ‘Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers’ as ‘‘a pretty edition with 
an electrogravure of Thoreau’s Cave.” It 
would be interesting to know whether electro- 
gravure is the invention of the editor of the 
Bookman, or of the London publisher of this 
unauthorized edition of an American book. 

EXxceEsseD. On certain of the railroads of 
England, the habit now obtains of pasting a 
small label containing only the word excessed 
on the trunks of a passenger who had been 
forced to pay for the weight of his baggage in 
excess of the amount allowed by the regula- 
tions of the company. This invention of a 
past participle for a non-existent verb is so 
daring that I am in daily expectation of seeing 
some British critic denounce it as an Ameri- 
canism. 

Groovy and Grooviness. In a London 
popular magazine called the /d/er, in the num- 
ber for July, 1895, is an article by a Mr. J. F. 
Nisbet, of which the opening paragraph may 
be quoted here: 
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THE Grooviness oF HUMAN NATURE. 


You are lucky if, being with a sentimental 
or eidinseatical friend at some great public 
gathering, he does not bore you with the re- 
mark: ‘‘ How strange to think that all these 
people, men and women, swarming denizens 
of a vast human ant-hill, have each their his- 
tories.”’ Itis boring because you must often 
have thought the same thing yourself. For 
such a reflection the Crystal Palace or the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition is a convenient spot. 
Seeing thousands of people in the mass, one 
is inclined to suppose that they represent 
thousands of different experiences—that each 
life has been lived upon lines of its own, with 
joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, of a special 
brand. I doubt, however, whether this is so. 
Human nature is very groovy. 


MUNICIPALIZATION: A letter to the editor 
of the London 7imes, pointing out the success 
of the tramways in Glasgow which are owned 
by the city itself, was published in that journal 
on August 20th, 1895, and it received as a title 
this phrase:—“‘The Municipalization of Tram- 
ways.”’ The noun municipalization seems to 
imply the word municipalize, although this I 
have not yet happened to see in any British 
paper. 

PLAvETTE. Attention has already been 
called to the Briticisms, storietfe and /ead- 
erette. Akin to these is p/ayette. In the Lon- 
don Queen for August 24th, 1895, is to be 
found this paragraph :— 

Mr. Fred. Upton has been telling for months 
many admirable little English storiettes. A 
three volume novel told in five minutes, ‘‘A 
Grandfather in spite of Himself,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Story of a Day,’’ linger pleasantly in my 
memory. In someof the little p/ayettes whic 
have had great success, he has been ably aided 
by his wife. 

RaiL. In a new British sporting monthly, 
the Badminton Magazine, in the number for 
August, 1895, there is an article by the Earl of 
Onslow on ‘‘The West End on Wheels.’’ 
Advice is given as to the best bicycle excur- 
sions in the immediate vicinity of London. 
One paragraph is as follows :— 

The Ripley Road has become a proverb 
among cyclists for excellence of metalling and 
beauty of scenery, and those who wish to try 
it cannot do better than vai/to Surbiton, and 
ride thence nine miles to the Hut at Wisley, a 
charming little spot at the edge of a lake with 
rhododendron-covered islands, surrounded by 
pine woods and heather. The accommodation 


is not, of course, first-class; so if anything in 
the way of entertainment be contemplated the 
commissariat department in the Metropolis 
must be relied on. 

The use is to be noted of the word mefal/- 
ing to indicate the surface of a macadamized 
road. 

SERIALIST. Among the Briticisms included 
in an earlier paper in these pages was serialize, 
quoted from the columns of the Author. It 
is probably the use of serialize that has led 
to the use of serialist, which can be found in 
the number of the London World for June 
12th, 1895 :— 

‘*Miss Rhoda Broughton figures once again 
as a serialistin Temple Bar this month.”’ 

SERMONETTE. In the ‘‘Note on Recent 
Briticisms’’ the use of the word essayette by Mr. 
Coventry Patmore was noted. In the adver- 
tising columns of the Bookman for January, 
1895, is to be found a word even more extra- 
ordinary, sermonette. The Midland Educa- 
tional Co. Ltd. of Birmingham and Leaming- 
ton announced that it had just published 

Sermonettes from Tennyson. From Studies 
of Tennyson’s Ethical Teachings. By Achilles 
Taylor. 68 pages, pseudonym 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

SLanGinG. In the London Atheneum for 
Sept. 7th, 1895, there is a review of a novel 
which concludes with this elegant sentence :— 

The most satisfactory part is the s/anging 
pod round which they give one another at the 
end. 

SOLUTION (as a verb). Ina London weekly 
devoted to sport and called the Fie/d, in the 
number for August 31st, 1895, at page 396, 
there is an account of a method of repairing a 
bicycle tire, in the course of which we are in- 
formed that ‘‘ short transverse strips of canvas 
are solutioned on,”’ etc. 

TIRADE (as a verb). Asa noun the French 
word tirade seems to be fairly acclimated in 
English; but it was left for a British author 
first to use it as a verb—a use for which there 
is, I think, no warrant in the French language. 
In an article on Froude in Scribner's Magazine 
for February, 1895,Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., 
M.P., has this sentence :— 

It was Sig ig humor to fancy himself a 


Puritan, and he was perhaps one to this ex- 
tent, at all events, that he would not allow any 
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one but himself to firade against ‘old Jews’ 
clothes’ (p. 153). 


Up-TO-DATENESS. In the number of the 
Author for January, 1895, there is a note from 
Mr. J. M. Lely, containing this paragraph :— 

Then as to ‘‘up-to-dateness.’’ I have seen 
this word used in the Referee, but I believe it 
to be considered as generally unfit for serious 
prose. But by what word or what number of 
words can its obvious meaning be expressed ? 
Surely the sooner the word, or a better single 
word, if such can be found, is admitted into 
serious prose the better. 

VerT. The Century Dictionary notes as a 
British colloquialism a verb Zo vert, meaning 
to change from one religious sect to another. 
Of late this Briticism has had its meaning en- 
larged to include a political as well as a re- 
ligious change of faith, The Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge has kindly sent me a clipping 
from the London Daily Telegraph of July 
15th, in which we are informed that ‘‘ among 
the seats which should be captured are Read- 
ing, which verted from Unionism in 1892, Dev- 
onport,”’ etc. 

WIN (asanoun). The Galignani Messenger, 
although published in France, is the most Brit- 
ish of journals; and the searcher for Briticisms 
can find his game in almost any number of this 
ill-printed Parisian sheet. But it is not com- 
mon to find as many as there are in the follow” 
ing paragraph in the issue for July 11th, 1895 :— 

Never has there been such a popular wz in 
the whole history of the Regatta as when 
Trinity Hall, the — a eight entered 
in the Grand Challenge, paddled past the 
winning-post some Io lengths ahead of the 
American Cornell University crew. The time 
of the race, 7 min. 12sec., does not make it out 
very fast, as yesterday’s breeze had gone 
down, and what little air there was blew across 
and not down the course. Cornell, with their 
very rapid stroke, gained a little after the 
start, but soon fell back to the Englishmen. 
At Fawley—reached in the quick time of 2 min. 
23 sec.—they were scarcely more than their 
canvas ahead. From that point, rowing beau- 
tifully together in true ’Varsity style, Hall 
gradually wore the Yankees down. The lat- 
ter’s form gradually deteriorated as they got 
more and more backed, and when the Hall 
boat began to lead them, they caved in alto- 
gether, though they did not actually stop. 

WorsEMENT. In the United States ‘‘special 
assessments ”’ are levied on real estate which 


is raised in value by the opening of new 


streets, the laying out of squares, etc. In 
Great Britain the ground landlords have bit- 
terly resented any attempt to make them bear 
a share of the cost of the municipal improve- 
ments which benefitted their property. One 


of their methods was to call these improve- 


ments betlerments, and then to denounce this 
word as an Americanism. So far as I know 
the word is wholly unknown in the United 
States. In Great Britain its use has led logi- 
cally to the invention of worsement to indicate 
the injury sometimes done to a special property 
by a scheme of general improvement. In the 
Illustrated London News of June tst, 1895, in 
a report of the doings of Parliament was the 
following paragraph :— 

The Finance Bill was read a third time with- 
out amendment, and a compromise on the 
betterment at last the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the prosecution of improve- 
ments by the London County Council. This 
compromise admits the principle of compen- 
sation to owners of property for ‘“‘worsement.”’ 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Columbia College, N. Y. 


ARE THE HACKMAN-REAY LOVE- 
LETTERS GENUINE ?: 


In the spring of 1779 all London was shocked 
at the murder of Miss Reay, by Mr. Hackman. 
The former was the extremely beautiful and 
accomplished mistress of the dissolute Lord 
Sandwich, then First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
to him, in the course of seventeen years, she 
bore nine children, among them Basil Mon- 
tagu,—the Montagu who tried to make the 
world believe that Lord Bacon was not the 
scoundrel he had sometimes been painted, 
James Hackman, when he met Martha Reay 
at the Admiralty (1775) and straightway fell in 
love with her, was a recruiting officer in the 
army; three years later he sold his commission, 
in order to return from his post in Ireland, and 
be near Miss Reay. In 1879 he took orders. 
Meantime, the hope he had long cherished 
of marrying (for the affection was recipro- 
cal) was crushed by learning, through a third 
person, that he was no longer loved. Al- 

1 The Love-Letters of Mr. H. and Miss R. 1775-1779. 
Edited by Gilbert Burgess. Chicago: Stone & Kimball 
1895. 
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ways an over-ardent wooer, with a touch of mel- 
ancholy in his blood, he was now driven to de- 
spair. Seeking out his mistress at the theatre 
with the determination to destroy himself in 
her presence, he yielded to a sudden frenzy of 
jealousy and shot first the object of his love, 
then himself. Miss Reay died instantly; Hack- 
man sustained a mere scalp-wound. The un- 
happy prisoner was tried for murder, and 
executed ; in his trial he behaved like a man, 
and in his death like a gentleman. 

London was touched to the heart by the pite- 
ous fate of the lady, and the sadder end of 
the lover. Pamphlets told the story ; and one, 
published the next year by Sir Herbert Croft, 
and called Love and Madness, gave what pur- 
ported to be the correspondence of the un- 
happy pair. Among the letters was a long 
one telling for the first time the whole truth 
about Thomas Chatterton ; the documents for 
this letter were obtained by Croft from the 
dead poet’s mother and sister—the fact that 
he kept them against agreement and never 
properly paid for them, calling down upon him 
in later years the wrath of Robert Southey. 
Love and Madness ran through edition after 
edition; in the ninth, Croft confessed that the 
Chatterton letter was his own, and that of the 
whole correspondence only ‘‘ the outline’ was 
true. But before this claim there was some 
talk about the matter, as on the part of Wal- 
pole, who, taking a lesson from experience, at 
once doubted the authenticity of the letters, 
though acknowledging that the Hackman part 
was quite in the character of that person; and 
on the part of Johnson, who blamed Croft for 
mixing.fact and fancy. The whole matter has 
lain almost out of sight this hundred years, till 
now Mr. Gilbert Burgess gives us a new re- 
daction of the letters, and assures us of his 
conviction, formed after ‘‘ exhaustive investi- 
gation,”’ that, excepting the Chatterton matter, 
the letters are genuine. 

Mr. Burgess says : 


**No record of Croft’s own work tallies at 
all with the idea that he created such a ro- 
mance. But, apart from the controversy, the 
story and the letters seem to me to be a verit- 
able human document of strong _ interest. 
And, after exhaustive investigation, I am con- 
vinced that such a document is only explaina- 
ble on the grounds of a real living correspon- 


dence and that these letters are, without 
doubt, those that passed between Hackman 
and Miss Reay”’ (p. xvi). 


It would seem that the value of the letters as 
‘human documents” can hardly be consid- 
ered ‘‘apart from the controversy.”” The 
letters undoubtedly make a very pretty book 
to read, for they are quite as strange as any 
ordinary fiction, and they have literary quality; 
so Mr. Burgess is not to be blamed for wishing 
to make a readable and salable volume, 
rather than a dissertation. But if the book is 
offered as a ‘‘human document,”’ the editor 
ought to give us some show of proof that they 
were actually written a century ago by two 
people who were lovers. Mr. Burgess tenders 
very few reasons for his belief. He says that 
the style of the Chatterton letter is unlike that 
of the others; accordingly he relegates this 
epistle to an appendix, and calmly dissects 
away from the other letters that appeared in 
Love and Madness all references, save one or 
two, to Chatterton. He advances, apparently 
as a forcible argument for the genuineness of 
the series, the facts that Booth, Hackman’s 
brother-in-law, gave Kearsley, the publisher, 
the papers of the dead man; that Croft pub- 
lished with Kearsley, and that his work was 
approved by the silence of Booth (who had 
denounced as inaccurate an earlier, anony- 
mous pamphlet, 7he Case and Memoirs of 
Hackman). The argument is not weighty. 
If Booth was alive in April, 1780—Mr. Burgess 
doubtless knows whether or not he was—and 
approved the first edition of Love and Mada- 
ness, he must have seen and permitted the 
Chatterton letter; and a relative who, to lend 
false credit to Hackman as a /itférateur, would 
connive at the Chatterton letter, would con- 
nive at more tampering with the dead man’s 
billets-doux. 

The fact is, as every student knows, that to 
determine the authenticity of a short piece of 
prose written soon after Johnson’s death, is a 
most difficult thing. The pseudo-Johnsonian 
style affected almost every writter; the pecu- 
liar regularity and uniformity of Addison's 
day, which still make it a most delicate task 
to sort out Bludgell’s papers from his master’s, 
had been succeeded by a new but equally 
baffling common style. Hackman’s authen- 
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tic speech at the trial is pseudo-Johnsonian ; 
and so is Croft’s Chatterton letter. No ordi- 
nary test of style alone could assure a sound 
criticism that the author of the letter could not 
have written the speech. The difficulty of 
correct judgment in such a matter was recog- 
nized at the time by Nichols, who reviewed 
the first edition of Love and Madness in the 
Monthly Magazine, vol. \xii, p. 326, art. 40. 
The second sentence in this review is quite the 
best thing ever said regarding the authorship. 
It’s a pity Mr. Burgess did not quote this review, 
instead of the later, beheaded version which, 
after appearing in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
May, 1816, was reprinted in the J//ustrations, 
whence it is transferred to Mr. Burgess’s 
pages. Nichols first said: 


“The letters are given as the correspon- 

dence of the late unfortunate Mr. Hackman 
with Miss Reay. Of their authenticity we can 
say but little; for though we profess ourselves 
critics, we pretend not to be conjurors.”’ 
A quarter of a century later, after a long 
and intimate friendship with Croft, he had 
practically nothing new to say; he dropped, 
however, his remark about not being ‘‘con- 
jurors.”’ 

But Mr. Burgess is not afraid of attempting 
a little conjuring. It remains, therefore, to 
see how he gets on at it. He is certainly right 
in finding a difference between the style of 
the Chatterton letter and that of the other 
letters, or at least of the earlier ones. The 
former is comparatively stiff and bookish. It 
has a long sentence and in parts a slightly 
stilted diction. The early letters are written 
in staccato sentences, are highly exclamatory, 
and at times come to abrupt stops—dashes, 
the writer becoming inarticulate with emotion. 
Moreover, these early letters are full of repe- 
titions and roving talk quite unintelligible and 
tedious to the public, and so characteristic of 
actual epistolary style that they seem to me to 
pass the ingenuity of the most skilful forger. 
In brief, the editor seems right in believing 
that Croft worked with an actual correspon- 
dence before him: It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the printed letters are without 
admixture from the hand of Croft; I shall try 
to give the reasons. 


Croft was an exceedingly versatile man. He 


tried his hand at dictionary making, at bio- 
graphy, at verse, at sermons (which Johnson 
found flippant). He wrote such things as these: 


‘‘A Brother’s Advice to his Sisters,’’ 1775. 
‘*Fanaticism and Treason,” Literary 
Fly,’”’ 1780. ‘‘The_ Abbey of Kilhampton,” 
1780—‘‘ a series of anticipatory epitaphs upon 

rominent living personages,’’ and a curious 

rench work, “* Horace éclairci par la ponctua- 
tion,”’ Paris, 1810. 


His biography of Young which he contributed 
to Johnson’s Lives, impressed Roswell as a 
good imitation of Johnson’s style; and even 
Burke (according to Malone) admitted that it 
had the ‘nodosities’’ of that style, though 
lacking its strength. But Croft’s style in his 
letters? reveals curious vacillations from this 
heavier manner to a terse colloquial diction 
and structure. There is sometimes a dexterity 
and lightness of touch which is far from the 
clumsiness that Mr. Burgess finds in the Chat- 
terton letter. I believe Croft to have been 
capable of introducing many paragraphs in 
the later letters so deftly as almost to defy 
detection; he had style enough, he had enough 
sympathy with the éhos of the rédle played 
by Hackman in this drama of life. 

Mr. Burgess speaks of the introduction to 
the Chatterton letter as a clumsy imitation of 
Hackman’s style. Here it is—or the first 
paragraph of it—and a sentence or two of the 
second. 


‘The task you have set me about Chatter- 
ton is only a further proof of your regard for 
me. You know the warmth of my passions, 
and you think that if I do not employ myself 
they may flame out and consume me. Well, 
then, I will spend a morning or two in arrang- 
ing what I have collected respecting the author 
of Rowley’s poems. Every syllable you will 
read I assure you shall be authentic. 

Did you start at ‘‘The author of Rowley’s 
poems?’’ My mind does not now harbour a 
doubt that Chatterton wrote the whole, what- 
ever I thought when we read them together at 
H.”’ (pp. 183-184). 

Is this more awkward than the following, 
which is made to introduce one of Hackman’s 


(?) long, gratuitously gruesome stories of mur- 
der? 


2 Gentleman's Magazine,February, March, and April, 1800; 
Nichols’s Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, 


-London, 1828, pp. 208-218. 
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‘* Did I not tell you on Saturday the particu- 
lars of the poor fellow who suffered this day 
se’nnight for murdering Mrs. Knightly? The 
are singlar. He was an Italian, I understand. 
Such a thing is not credible but of an Italian ” 
(p. 135). 


Or this, which introduces three pages of 
themes for historical paintings? 

‘*My opinion of the great man’s style of 
painting who condescends to improve you in 
drawing is exactly yours. Posterity will agree 
with us. The subjects you recommended to 
his pencil are such as I should have expected 
from my M.’s fancy. While I walked my 
horse hither this morning two or three subjects 
of different sorts occurredto me. All of them 
would not suit his style. But I know one or 
two of them would not displease you if well 
executed. Some of them r will send you”’ 
(p. 128). 


[Then follow four pages of ‘“‘subjects.’’ It 
might be noted here that in the forged Chat- 
terton letter there is given just such another 
subject for historical painting. ] 

Surely the artificiality is common to all three 
introductions. But this fashion of dragging 
in ‘‘anecdotes’’ (as Nichols called them) by 
the heels, is not more clumsy than many of 
the literary allusions are superfluous. The 
long list of historical ‘‘ subjects ’’ (ending with 
the grisly scene of Monmouth’s bungled exe- 
cution), and most of the literary quotations, 
seem alike to spring from Croft’s notoriously 
good memory for miscellany. The letters 
that contain this leisurely erudition contrast 
strongly with the passionate single-hearted- 
ness of the true Hackman style. Compare, 
for example, the letter last quoted (Sept. 20, 
1777) with the note which precedes it by two 
months. It may be argued that the styles 
differ with the subjects; but one subject is 
natural to Hackman, the other is not. 


‘* Since last night I have changed my mind, 
totally changed it. I charge you not to see 
Mrs. Yates this morning. Write her word 
that your mind is changed. Never will I con 
sent to be supported by your labours. Never, 
never shall your face, your person, your ac- 
complishments be exposed for so much an 
hour. By heaven! [ will not forgive you if 
you do not give up all thought of such a 
thing ’’ (p. 127). 


This is characteristic of Hackman. From 
first to last he was swept on by a tide of love 


as unusual in our modern days as it was de- 
structive to him in those. Except a few pass- 
ing literary references, anything but recondite, 
he apparently put into his letters little but 
protestations of love and eager hopes of speedy 
marriage. It seems inevitable that suspicion 
must fall upon much of the literary matter and 
upon the narrative of those ominously modern 
instances of love-madness with which the 
letters are ‘‘ enlivened.”’ 

I referred to Croft’s fertility of literary allu- 
sion and quotation. In some of his work it is 
obtrusive. Contrast the style of his letters 
answering Southey, where he is a veritable 
Dr. Pangloss, with the smooth original web of 
Southey’s letters. In his life of Young he 
quotes incessantly, even though he knew how 
sparingly Johnson cited. Some of the Lives 
are utterly without quotation; others introduce 
whole paragraphs or stanzas, with deliberate 
preface. But Croft in the Young freely sprin- 
kles couplets and quatrains, introducing them 
with variety and grace of phrase. Now Love 
and Madness has plenty of bits of poetry so 
slipped in, many of them purely ornamental, 
The Au/d Robin Gray is probably quoted by 
the lovers, except the couplet in the letter of 
Sept. 20, 1777, where it seems to be foisted in 
imitation of its earlier use. _ 

Mr. Burgess remarks that from Jan. 26, 1777 
on, ‘“*Hackman’s letters have a morbid vein 
running through them.’’ And so they have, 
dwellintas they do on stories of lover’s mur- 
ders, on suicides, on executions. But the 
case in favor of Hackman’s putting such 
things into his letter is not so good as the 
case in favor of Croft’s seizing the oppor- 
tunity to work up a fine situation of dra- 
mitic nenesis. The stories are told with 
accuracy and minuteness, some being re- 
hearsed from the newspapers, others from 
literature. Without exception there is in each 
some analogy to the final horrors of the Hack- 
man case. The following passage, March 2, 
1778, a year before the tragedy, must have 
come either from a soul more prophetic then 
Hamlet’s, or else from unscrupulous 
littérateur who knew all the facts of the later 
tragedy. 

‘Yet, could I believe (which I own I cannot, 
from the evidence in this case) that the idea of 
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destroying her never struck him till his finger 
was at the trigger; that his only intention was 
to lay the breathless body of an injured lover 
at her feet—had this been the fact, however I 
might have condemned the deed, I certainly 
should have wept over the momentary phrenzy 
, which committed it. But as nothing appears 
to have past which could at all make him 
change his plan, I must (impossible as it seems) 
suppose him to have dettnutstaly formed so 
diabolical a plan; and must rejoice that he 
was not of the same country, while I lament 
that he was of the same order of beings with 


myself’’ (pp. 137, 138). 

| Mr. Burgess says, without giving his author- 
D ity, that Hackman ‘‘was sufficiently romantic to 
have kept copies of his letters’’ (p. v). Noth- 
ing strange in an eighteenth century beau, 
but passing strange in Hackman! One wishes 
that the cruel Galli, Miss Reay’s companion 
and Hackman’s enemy in disguise, had fur- 
nished Croft by stealth with the originals of 
Hackman’s letters. For the published letters 
have many a choked exclamation that ill com- 
ports with the notion of a copy; worse yet, 
there are expressions that, if from copies 
made by the author of them, sound disingen- 
uous. Thus, Feb. 16, 1776: 


‘*Observe, when I write to you I never pre- 
tend to write sense. I have no head; you 
j have made me all heart from top to bottom. 
Sense—why, I am out of my senses, and have 
been these six weeks. Were it possible my 
scrawls to you could ever be read by any one 
but you I should be called a madman’”’ (p. 47). 


And again, in a letter (from Newgate),which, 
if any, might have been spared the cheap ad- 
ditions of Croft :— 


(‘‘Should the pen of fancy ever take the 

trouble to invent letters for me, I should: not 
be suffered to write to you thus, because it 
would seem uznatural. Alas! they know not 
how gladly a wretch like me forgets himself.)"’ 
(P. 172.) 
One regrets, also, that Hackman should see 
fit to hand over only a few of Miss Reay’s let- 
ters (one or two being moreover of unpleasant 
license), and not the great body of her corre- 
spondence. The absence of Miss Reay’s let- 
ters does not help the look of Croft’s case, 
who, we may be sure, would have withheld 
none of those then in his possession, but who 
might well hesitate to forge new ones. 

Croft’s thoughts ran upon literary forgeries. 


In Love and Madness there are, besides the 
Chatterton story, many allusions to other 
similar deceits. In the Chatterton letter itself 
he devotes several pages to such cases. He 
waxes eloquent in Chatterton’s behalf, and 
thinks forgery much too severe a name for the 
Rowley poems. Of De Foe he speaks as fol- 
lows, at once attacking him for an act no 
worse than the theft of the Chatterton mater- 
ial, and leaving, he doubtless thought, some 
sort of loophole for himself: 


‘*Had Selkirk given him his papers, there 
could have been no harm in waeldae them up 
his own way. I can easily conceive a writer 
making his own use of a known fact, and filling 
up the outlines which have been sketched by 
the bold and hasty hand of fate. A moral 
may be added, by such means, toa particular 
incident; characters may be placed in their 
just and proper lights; mankind may be a- 
mused (and amusements, sometimes, prevent 
crimes), or, if the story be criminal, mankind 
may be bettered, through the channel of their 
curiosity ”’ (p. xiii). 

Distrust is inevitably invited in the case of 
the letter of Jan. 28, 1779, where there is a 
trouble with dates. Hackman writes, 


‘* How glad am I that I have taken orders, 
and what obligations have I to my dear B. to 
Mr. H. and Dr. V.!_ Now, my happiness can 
be deferred no longer’’ (p. 142). 


But Hackman was not ordained deacon till 
February 24. Mr. Burgess airily says that there 
must be a mistake in the date. Natural 
enough! but the closing paragraph of the 
letter warns: ‘‘ Do not forget the 5th of next 
month. We must keep that day sacred to- 
gether.’’ He means Feb. 5, the anniversary 
of his duel. He writes, Feb. 5, 1778, ‘‘ Only 
remember, in all our future life, each fifth of 
February be ever sacred.”’ The dilemma is 
clear: either Hackman prevaricated—a man 
who later refused to prevaricate to save his 
life—or else a good part of the letter is not 
genuine. 

I have not thought it worth while to go more 
minutely into the general question, consider- 
ing technical points of sentence length, range 
of figures, connectives, ratios of predication, 
etc. Two or three surface matters of style 
caught my eye, but they can have no weight 
in the discussion: the misuse of would is a 
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fault common to the pseudo-Hackman style 
and that of Croft; so is the rhetorical question, 
which though distinctly a mark of Croft, every- 
where and always, occurs infrequently in 
Hackman—who had real questions to ask his 
love. 

What, at length, shall be said of the literary 
interest of the letters? Apart from the Chat- 
terton story, that of James Hackman and 
Martha Reay is quite worth reprinting and 
reading. Mr. Burgess deserves our thanks 
for it; for nobody ever gave the world the 
story of a more genuine, a more passionately 
sustained devotion than that of Hackman. It 
may be called unwise, it certainly was not 
without fault; but it was ethically worth a 
world of such long-lived liaisons as that of 
Lord Sandwich. Literature has hardly a more 
pathetic figure to show than poor Hackman at 
Newgate. The letters, ostensibly written from 
the condemned cell, bear many marks of 
being, at least in their main content, genuine. 
These moreover when published had presum- 
ably to pass the scrutiny of the Rev. Charles 
Parker, in whose custody they were left by 
Hackman. The remorse of the condemed 
man, the awful dream that beset him, the re- 
lief from himself that he sought in writing to 
Parker, are things natural and credible. Com- 
pare the following passage, which has the 
true, sad ring, with the similar but strained 
interpolation (if such it be) which is quoted 
above (‘‘ Should the pen of fancy, etc.’’):— 

‘*Were these scraps of paper to be seen by 
any other eye than yours, common people 
would wonder that, in proportion as the mo- 
ment drew nearer, I got further and further 
from myself. It may be contrary to the rules 
of critics, but so itis. To think, or to write 
about myself, is death, is hell. My feelings 
will not suffer me to date these different 
papers any more’”’ (p. 176). 

The recital of the dream, made in Hack- 
man’s short, half-stifled sentences, has the 
poetry that is wrung out of human life with 
the bloody sweat of despair. A soul has 
reached the place (where many a soul has all 
too suddenly found itself), in which the obtru 
sive realities of the concrete world seem but 
shadows as compared with the dread facts of 
the spiritual world. And the letter has the 
awful eloquence which bursts out of supreme 


human anguish when the victim tries to temper 
his pain by expressing it. He sees his Be- 
loved—her face, her person cast anew in angel 
moulds; her mind he sees as plainly as her 
face, but it is not capable of alteration for the 
better; her whom he has sent to her account with 
all her foibles on her head, and these she must 
expiate. Over the fixt gulf between them he 
sees her smile at his sufferings, and bid her 
companion angel, too, enjoy them. 

how I rejoiced, how I wept, sobbed 
with joy, when I awoke, and discovered it was 
only a dream, and found myself iz the con- 
demned cell of Newgate.’’ 

E. H. Lewis. 
The University of Chicago. 


FAUST S FIRST MONOLOGUE AND 
THE EARTH-SPIRIT-SCENE IN 
THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
CRITICISM. 


THE unity of thought and composition of this 
part of Goethe’s poem has become an especial 
subject of discussion since the appearance in 
1885 of an essay by the late Wilhelm Scherer 
(Goethe-Jahrbuch, vi, 231), in which he claimed 
to have discovered at this point unmistakable 
evidence of interruptions, omissions, and ill- 
concealed changes of plan on the part of the 
poet. Criticisms of these views of Scherer by 
Professor Calvin Thomas (Goethe’s Faust, 
First Part, Boston: 1892) and by J. Collin (Un- 
tersuchungen iber Goethe’s Faust in seiner 
Gltesten Gestalt. I. Der erste Monolog und 
die Erdgeistszene. Inaugural-Dissertation, 
Giessen: 1892) have suggested the following 
résumé and estimate of the arguments pro 
and con. Here, however, we do not forget 
that Scherer never saw Fraulein Gdchhausen’s 
copy of Goethe’s early work, commonly called 
the Urfaust, discovered and published by 
Erich Schmidt in 1887 and again in 1888. Nor 
do we lose sight of the great advantage af- 
forded the later critics, intheir strictures upon 
Scherer’s conclusions, by the absence in this 
earlier version of the cracks and seams sus- 
pected by their predecessor. But in absence 
of positive knowledge as to the time when the 
Géchhausen version was written, and as to 
how closely or loosely this may tally with the 
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real as yet undiscovered Urfaust, it by no 
means follows that Scherer’s hypotheses need 
no refutation. 

The following parallel arrangement of the 


SCHERER, 


1. Il. 1-32, 

A sort of prologue, rehearsing Faust’s unsatisfactory past 
and thus prefacing the statement of his devotion to magic. 
At the end of it Scherer expects the hero to proceed straight- 
way with his conjuring (cf. Au/s.itze uber Goethe, Berlin: 
1886, pp. 310 f.). 


2. ll. 33-74. 

A lyric passage filled with repining at the ugly contrast 
between the beauty and health of Nature and the cramped 
and musty wretchedness of this lumber-room of a study, 
written according to Scherer considerably later than 1 and 
intended originally by the poet, not as a complement of, but 
as a substitute for, the first passage (p, 315). 


3- Il. 75-114. 

Contemplation of the magic symbols, prefaced by what 
Scherer regards as the inapposite exclamation “‘ JAr schwedt, 
thr Geister, neben mir,” etc., and accompanied by Faust’s 
description of their effect upon his mind (pp. 310-311). 


4. Il. 115-164. 
The evoking of the Earth-Spirit, a passage whose only 
* Unebenheit ”’ rests according to Scherer upon the mixture 
of prose and verse it presents (p. 322). 


First, we note a discrepancy between the sub- 


divisions of the whole passage, indicated by 
Scherer and tacitly accepted by Thomas (pp. 
251 f.), and those maintained by Collin. All 
thrée critics are agreed in regarding the first 
thirty-two lines of the monologue as a well- 
defined group, 1. Scherer extends the second 
-sub-division, 2, to line 75, since he refers lines 
65-74 to Faust’s resolve to flee from the study 
into the night. Collin’s radically different 
‘conception of the situation expressed in these 
lines and the fact that for him the exclamation: 
“ Flich! Auf! hinaus ins weite Land!” is 
the passionate culmination of the previous re- 
flections, lead him to regard line 66 as the 
beginning of the third sub-division, 3, (cf. 
Scherer, p. 315; and Collin, p. 18). Promising 
shortly to return to these points, we recall 
further that Scherer, though not over-confident 


subdivisions of the First Monologue and the 
Earth-Spirit-Scene, as proposed by Scherer 
and by Collin, will render clearer the subse- 
quent discussion : 


COLLIN. 


ll. 1-32. 

A sert of prologue, rehearsing Faust’s unsatisfactory past 
and thus prefacing the statement of his devotion to magic, 
interrupted by the following lyrical passage which is organ- 
ically connected with the foregoing by the ‘ moonlight-moti/’ 
(p. 18). 


2. Il. 33-65. 

A lyric passage rising naturally in the mind of the disciple 
of Rousseau, as a kind of sotto voce protest against the use 
of magic prescribed by the legend he was bound to follow, 
instead of direct and loving communion with Nature, dictated 
by his own experience and preference. Not intended by the 
poet as a substitute for Il, 1-32 (cf. Scherer: Aufsitse, pp. 


315 and 320), but as a suppl ry tary upon the 
character of Faust (pp. 19 f.). 
3- Il. 66-106, 


Faust’s attitude toward the book of Nostradamus and re- 
solve to turn directly from the symbols to their objects, all 
inspired by the young Goethe’s pantheistic love of nature 
(pp. 22 and 25 f.). Contemplation of the sign of the Macro- 
cosm and recital of its effect upon Faust’s mind. 

4. ll. 107-160. 

The evoking of the Earth-Spirit in two-fold fashion (pp. 
44 f.). 

5. ll, 161-168. 

Transition-monologue prefatory to the scene, Faust and 
Wagner (p. 8). 


of the accuracy of this second sub-division, 
suspects lines 75 and 76 to be substitutes for 
other original lines, subsequently suppressed 
(p. 315 and Note), and that he extends. the 
third portion of text to line 114, thus including 
eight lines assigned by Collin to the first of 
Faust’s two attempts to evoke the Earth-Spirit 
(pp. 43 f.). Scherer extends the fourth division 
to line 164, thus overlapping part of the tran- 
sition-monologue prefatory to the scene, Faust 
lin. 

Scherer takes especial pains to prove two 
things concerning lines 1-32: 

a. Their essential resemblance to the Vodks- 
drama and Puppenspiel, and to a feature of 
Marlowe’s Faus?, absent from the extant ver. 
sions of Vol/ksdrama and Puppenspiel, namely, 
the four faculties,—a feature referable, there- 


and Wagner (\l. 161-168), as proposed by Col- 
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fore, according to Scherer, either to the poet’s 
acquaintance with a version to us unknown, 
or to mere coincidence (p. 311). 

b. Differences between 1 and 2 in content, 
meter, and, style, so great as to warrant the 
assumption of the lapse of considerable time 
between the composition of the first and that 
of the second passage, and of a marked trans- 
formation in the artist, Goethe, effected in the 
interim (p. 320). 

Scherer attributes the formal peculiarities 
of 1, irregular meter, familiar, archaic, or 
dialectic locutions, the argumentative zwar, 
dafir, auch, drum, ob, etc., to the young 
poet’s interest in Hans-Sachs and to his trans- 
lation into Hans-Sachs doggerel (Knittelverse) 
of an original prose draft of these lines (p. 
321). Absence of these items in 2is for him 
evidence of the intellectual and artistic pro- 
gress of Goethe, who expressed his dissatis- 
faction with the oid introduction by composing 
the second passage, as a substitute for 1 (p. 
324). Confirmation of this view he finds in 
what he regards as the lack of organic con. 
nection between 2 and 3 (pp. 287 and 324). As 
we shall see presently, his discovery of this 
dissonance was materially assisted by his fail- 
ure to notice the break in thought and tone, 
afforded by the exclamation: Flieh! Auf! 
hinaus ins weite Land! This led Scherer to 
extend 2 beyond lI. 65 to 1. 75, and to look for 
a bridge where no bridge was needed nor 
intended. 

Everything in the opening lines of the pas- 
sage, he argues, points to Faust’s intention to 
make a practical application in the open air of 
his knowledge of magic. He purposes this, 
because experience has demonstrated the fu- 
tility of such efforts within the four walls of the 
study. He has never succeeded in evoking 
any spirits; he is still expectant and hopeful, 
but also unhappy. Scherer is, therefore, sur- 
prised to hear him allude to a book, which he 
only needs to open to feel himself at once 
surrounded by spirits (pp. 310 f.). He there- 
fore supposes that Goethe intended originally 
to proceed as did the Vo/ksdrama and Puppen- 
spiel, assisting the hero, embarrassed for want 
of a suitable book, by a scene in which this 
should be brought him, and that he subse- 
quently wrote 2 as a substitute for 1 plus this 


missing scene (p. 324). Scherer furthermore 
finds need either of a missing scene or of 
missing words to introduce the evoking of the 
Earth-Spirit, 1. 114 (or, 1. 106). For, his argu- 
ment runs (p. 322), the words: 
Ich fuhl?’s, du schwebst um mich, 
Erfiehter Geist ! 

are in their present context without obvious 
significance, since the Spirit has not yet been 
erfleht at all. He suggests the possibility 
that in the omitted scene Wagner interrupted 
Faust’s attempt to evoke the Earth-Spirit, 
thus paving the way to a monologue in the 
next scene, explanatory of the hero’s repeated 
attempts in this direction and adequately pre- 
facing the words just quoted (p. 323). 

Professor Calvin Thomas (Goethe’s Faust, 
First Part, Boston: 1892, pp. 251 f.) acknowl- 
edges the ingenuity of these arguments of 
Scherer and feels that they prove, at least, 


‘that the four passages did not proceed from 
a continuous creative impulse, but correspond, 


‘in part at least, to different moods and to 


different phases of poetic feeling and of artis- 
tic power.”’ 

He supposes an interval, though not neces- 
sarily a long interval, to have elapsed between 
the composition of 1, and that of 2. In 2 he 
finds reflected nota radically different Goethe, 
but only a different mood from the one trace- 
able in 1 (Cf. p. 253). The poet 

‘*has in mind here a Faust who has spent long 
nights poring over magic books; who has 
learned to recognize and imitate their symbols, 
and -to know what to expect from each; who 
has tried to evoke spirits, tried to evoke the 
Earth-Spirit, but in vain, the reason being, of 
course, that he has not had the right book. 
In his own mind, however, the magician has 
framed a different theory to account for his 
failure, viz., that the symbols will not do their 
proper work amid the ‘ dust and mold’ of the 
study, but need to be taken out into the open 
air.’ 

Therefore he determines to leave the house, 
according to Thomas, that the symbols of 
Nostradamus may not prove as inoperative as 
all the others. Still, by way of a final trial 
before rushing out into the night, he exclaims 
to the spirits whom he as magician feels to be 
hovering near him: 


Thr schwebt, thr Getster, neben mir 
Antwortet mir, wenn thr mich hirt! 
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We see, therefore, that Thomas finds, as did 
Scherer: (a), that the four passages did not 
proceed from a continuous creative impulse ; 
and (b), that an interval must have elapsed be- 
tween the composition of 1 and that of 2. 
That he does not regard 2 as originally in- 
tended as a substitute for 1, and does not insist 
upon a long interval between the genesis of 1 
and that of 2, distinguishes his view in degree 
but not in kind from that of Scherer. Their 
point of essential agreement is the interrup- 
tion and modification of the original poetic 
intention, felt by both at the end of line 32. 
Scherer’s view that the provenience of the 
Book of Magic originally found explanation in 
a scene intended to follow 1, as dramatic in- 
troduction to the conjuring scene, Thomas 
rejects (p. 253) as a clumsy device of the pup- 
pet-plays, no less mysterious than the book 


itself. ‘‘It was just as well, therefore, simply — 


to assume that Faust has the book from the 
outset.’’ (Jéid.) This seems to mea judicious 
observation, stating pithily the adequate ob- 
jection to this part of Scherer’s argument. 
But Thomas proceeds straightway to the as- 
sumption of a decided change of plan in 2, 
substituting for the Faust of 1, inexperienced 
in conjuring, a man whose initial experiment 
in this line is long since a matter of the past. 
Now, in all the mention of apparatus and 
books, contained in 2, there is not a syllable 
of evidence that Faust has hitherto used them 
for the purposes of Magic. His study may for 
years have abounded in books of magic; but 
his investigations have apparently hitherto all 
been along natural and not supernatural lines. 
I can find not the slightest textual warrant for 
Thomas’ inference that the Faust of 2 is al- 
ready experienced as conjuror. On the con- 


. trary, everything in the textitself seems to me 


to point to Faust’s inexperience in the use of 
magic, not only in 1 but alsoin 2. This view 
is further strengthened by the form werde (Ur- 
faust, \. 26), quoted by Thomas in connection 
with 1 (p. 253), in place of wirde in the Frag- 
ment of 1790. This werde points vividly to 
something expected from a new, as yet un- 
tried, experience. And the use of wiirde in 
the Fragment and in the edition of 1808 by no 
means implies necessarily: ‘‘I have been de- 
voting myself to magic (for some time) to see 


whether many a secret wou/d not be revealed 
to me”’ (cf. Thomas, p. 254). It may at least 
with equal propriety be translated: ‘‘ There- 
fore I have devoted myself to magic (=have 
now resolved to try magic) to see whether 
many a secret may not be revealed to me.”’ 
Wirde in place of werde simply renders less 
confident the expectation of Faust and em- 
phasizes the groping uncertainty of the situa- 
tion. This last is the interpretation of Scherer, 
who finds confirmatory evidence of its correct- 
ness in the zu of the first and the fifth lines: 


Habe nun, ach! philosophie .... 
Da steh ich nun, ich armer Thor!  (p. 312). 


There is certainly nothing in the syntax of the 
passage that transforms the novice into the 
adept in matters of magic. 

Now, the assumption of Thomas that Faust, 
after convincing himself of the inefficacy of 
the symbols, when employed within doors, 
and after resolving to try them in the open air, 
is sufficiently influenced by his conviction of 
the immediate presence of Spirits to make him 
remain where he is for another experiment, 
involves a psychological improbability that is 
a serious objection to this interpretation. For 
what is there in a long series of fruitless at- 
tempts at evoking spirits to produce such a 
conviction of their accessibility as to make a 
man, bent upon avoiding a repetition of past 
failure by rushing out into the night, pause in 
mid-career and accept again the old condi- 
tions? Another point deserving passing men- 
tion is Thomas’ own theory as to the failure of 
the symbols in Faust’s previous efforts at con- 
juring. He writes: ‘. . . the reason being, of 
course, that he has not had the right book ”’ 
(p. 253). But there is no mention of any other 
Book of Magic in the whole Monologue and 
Earth-Spirit Scene than that of Nostradamus. 
This consideration and the absence of satisfac- 
tory evidence in passage 2 of even a single 
past attempt on the part of Faust at evoking 
spirits, emphasized in the foregoing considera- 
tions, render unsatisfactory this explanation of 
the situation. Thus Thomas seems to remove 
several of the difficulties felt by Scherer, by 
the introduction of others nearly as grave, 
and he accepts as real the hiatus felt by 
Scherer before the words: 
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Ich fithi’s, du schwebst um mich, 

Erflehter Geist. 
This latter point is included in the following 
discussion. 

We turn now to the argument of Collin in 
its application to the views under discussion. 
Recalling his restriction of passage 2 to lines 
33-65 (cf. parallel columns) because of the 
change of tone, noticeable directly after the 
exclamation: Flieh! Auf! hinaus ins weite 
Land!, we are interested in his reply to 
Scherer’s question why Faust does not leave 
the study and seek the open air. This would 
have been entirely consistent, he says, with 
the mood of the nature-loving poet, but equally 
inconsistent with the Faust-legend, that pre- 
scribed belief in the use of Magic (p. 20). 
Faust as yet only partially understands the 
previous silent invitation of the moonlight to 
eschew Magic and to turn directly to Nature 
herself for inspiration and for guidance. His 
blindness to the better way, the direct approach 
to nature, removed for an instant while he 
speaks these words, is a tragic element of the 
traditional frame-work, to whose poetic treat- 
ment Goethe was committed (p. 22). The de- 
sirability of intimate knowledge of the secret 
workings of Nature Faust feels keenly, but he 
still believes that the highroad to this insight 
lies in Magic. The disciple of Rousseau had 
the difficult task of leading the hero of the 
action gradually through the long apprentice- 
ship of Magic, prescribed by the medizval 
legend, to face-to-face vision, that motives the 
words : 

Kénnt’ ich Magie von meinem Pfad entfernen 

Die Zauberspriiche ganz und gar verlernen, 

Stiind ich, Natur, vor dir ein Mann allein, 

Da wiir’s der Miihe wert, ein Mensch zu sein, 

(Weim. Ed. Il. 11404 ff.). 

The antipodal character of Nature and Learn- 
ing Faust already feels at the opening of the 
drama, after years of struggle; not until dis- 
appointment, and distress, and sin, and crime 
have entered his life will he recognize the 
same relationship between Nature and Magic. 
(Collin, pp. 19-22.) We know that Goethe’s 
early writings abound in glimpses of his own 
enthusiastic devotion to nature, as revealed in 
the outer world, and in proofs of his discrimi- 
nating study of her varying phases. Numer- 
ous fragmentary expressions of this in letters 


and sundry essays, written in the early seven- 
ties and the whole background of the Werther 
romance, are abundant evidence that the mood 
expressed in lines 33-65 was part of the young 
poet’s habitual thought. What more natural 
than the change of tone after line 32, as pro- 
test of the young Nature-poet against the 
futility of that method of approaching Nature 
imposed, for the time being, by his choice of 
subject? A further consideration, not men- 
tioned by Collin, that renders still more prob- 
able the main contention, is that this second 
passage throws such a side light upon Faust’s 
desire to understand, and himself to employ in 
turn the creative method of Nature, as to lend — 
additional significance and interest to all his 
subsequent dealings with magic. The lyrical 
tone and modified content of 2, noticed by 
Scherer, are what we should expect, if Collin’s 
interpretation be correct. Besides, nothing 
deduced by the older critic from metrical and 
stilistic differences between 1 and 2 remains 
without adequate explanation in the light of 
this interpretation. 

Faust’s impulse to turn from books and ap- 
paratus to Nature, expressed in the words: 
Flieh! Auf! hinaus ins weite Land! is, ac- 
cordingly, at once modified by the recollection 
of his resolve (Urfaust, 1. 24) to try Magic, 
lost sight of during the musings suggested by 
the light of the full moon (Ur/fauszé, 11. 33 f.). 
Intimate knowledge of Nature! To be sure! 
But what better way to this than through 
Magic? And what better guide in the use of 
Magic than Nostradamus? By means of it 
Nature became to him an open book. Why 
not to Faust as well? Thus the words, 

Und dies geheimnisvolle Buch 


& 


refer not to the momentary impulse to leave 
the study and rush forth into the night, but to 
Faust’s serious purpose to seek Nature through 
Magic under the direction of the veteran ma- 
gician, Nostradamus (Collin, pp. 22 f.). They 
constitute the transition overlooked by Scherer 
and also by Thomas from 2 to 3. Nature in 
the line, 
Wenn Natur dich unterweist, 

is Nature seen through the Zaudberbuch, not 
identical with that Nature to whom Faust, 
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blessed for an instant with the’ unclouded 
vision of his author, would flee (Urfaus?, 1. 
65). With Thomas, Collin regards as trivial 
the question of the provenience of the boédk. 
The whole Monologue seems to him designed 
to present to us Faust the scholar, tired of and 
disgusted with fruitless, dry-as-dust learning, 
determined to test magic as a means for ef- 
fecting what study fails to give, and to make 
us witnesses of his firs¢ experiment in evoking 
spirits (p. 24). Not the presence of the volume 
in his library but his determination to reach 
Nature through Magic is significant. In view 
of this, how impertinent the question raised 
by Scherer as to where he ‘got the book and 
why he had not used it before, if already in 
his possession ! 

Before opening the book, Faust reflects upon 
the uselessness of dry meditation upon form 
and meaning of the symbols in this attempt to 
use Magic as a road to Nature (Collin, p. 25): 

Umsonst dass trocknes Sinnen hier 
Die heil’ gen Zeichen dir erki irt. 

Scherer and Thomas refer the word sier to 
the Study instead of to the Experiment, and 
still expect, therefore, to see Faust leave the 
room. Hence the former’s conjecture as to 
suppressed originals of lines 75 and 76 (Auf- 
sdtze, p. 315 and Note), and the latter’s un- 
satisfactory explanation of Faust’s final de- 
cision to remain indoors. Faust determines 
to turn directly to the Spirits, whose symbols 
he shall find in the book. Collin traces this 
resolve directly to the young poet’s conviction 
of the omnipresence of the spirit-world, as 
shown in Mahomet, Clavigo, Werther, Faust, 
and elsewhere (p. 26). Here the traditional 
conception of the spirit-world blends with the 
view of Goethe, so that he makes Faust allege 
the omnipresence of spirits as a reason for 
disregarding speculation and for addressing at 
once the substance indicated by the signs. 
Collin points out (p. 27) Scherer’s double mis- 
take (1), in overlooking this blending of modern 
conviction with ancient tradition and (2), in 
finding puzzling that the opening of a mere 
book should suddenly convince Faust of the 
close proximity of hovering Spirits (4u/fsaize, 
pp. 310-311). The words, 


Thr schwebt, thr Geister, neben mir; 
Antwortet mir, wenn thr mich hért! 


precede the opening of the book. , 

Scherer finds no explanation of the word 
erfichter (Urfaust,\. 123)in its present context, 
and suspects that scenes or ascene and words, 
explanatory of Faust’s previous vain attempts 
to evoke the Earth-Spirit, are for some reason 
missing. Thomas calls attention to this view 
of Scherer in a note (pp. 260-261), tacitly ac- 
cepting the view of the latter. In the follow- 
ing we note Collin’s view of the matter. 

Disappointed and chagrined at his own in- 
ability to realize in actual experience the 
beatific vision of the creative activity of the 
Universe, suggested by the sign of the Macro- 
cosm, Faust turns the leaves of the book, 
notes the sign of the Earth-Spirit, and feels at 
once his strong affinity for this Master of 
Earth-Life. The mistake just committed in 
expecting from the more remotely related 
Spirit-of-the-Universe what could be the result 
only of intimate communion with the controll- 
ing Essence of Earth-Existence, he now com- 
prehends. He feels with a thrill of delight 
and accepts the challenge to enter actively 
into all the weal and woe of earthly experi- 
ence and to contend with all the storms of life 
that blow, with a courage that never quails 
even in the face of shipwreck. In these ex- 
pressions and in the words that follow them 
(Urfaust, \l. 115-121), Collin finds what he 
calls a preliminary conjuring of the Earth- 
Spirit, followed according to the stage-direc- 
tion by a second attempt, with an accompani- 
ment of the traditional mummery (p. 44).? 
Here again Goethe’s own youthful conviction 
of the commanding influence of spiritual af- 
finity, subsequently reflected in Wahiver- 
wandtschaften, for an instant breaks through. 
the prescription of tradition. Gradually in- 
creasing spiritual affinity, culminating in at- 
tempted self-identification with one’s recog- 
nized counterpart, is the natural magic of the 
situation.’ But after this concession to his own 
feeling, the poet makes Faust pronounce the 
mystic formula, whose use preserves the 
framework of the legend. This explains, ac- 
cording to Collin, the meaning of the word 

1 Kuno Fisher recognizes the first, but overlooks the sec- 
ond of these conjurings. Cf. Goethe's Faust nach seiner 
Entstehung, Idee und Composition. Zweiter Band, pp. 219 f. 
Stuttgart: 1893. 
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erflehter in line 123, and also the expression 
of the Earth-Spirit in line 131 f.: 

Du hast mich machtig angezogen, 

An meiner Sphire lang gesogen, 

Another consideration that seems to me 
additional proof of the correctness of this in- 
terpretation is that Faust’s life has for years 
shown this increasing affinity for the Earth- 
Spirit, with no more than a dim recognition of 
the fact on his part. What else than this has 
inspired his past devotion to ascertaining the 
secrets of Nature? What else than this has 
quickened his impatience with the futility of 
book-knowledge as a means, and has led him 
to adopt what seems by contrast the direct 
method of Magic? This summoning of the 
Earth-Spirit in our presence is, therefore, 
merely the climax of a long continued soul- 
experience inferable from the words of the 
Monologue. 

These considerations seem to meet squarely 
the difficulties thus far pointed out by those 
who find in this part of the poem traces of 
changed plan, interrupted composition, and 
missing passages or scenes. Without forget- 
ting the possibility of new positive evidence, 
afforded by the future discovery of the real 
Urfaust, it is not too much to say, meanwhile, 
that Collin presents in his valuable dissertation 
a convincing array of presumptive evidence 
for the unity of plan and composition of this 
part of Goethe’s Faust. 

STARR WILLARD CUTTING. 


University of Chicago. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF Yeoman. 


Various etymologies have been proposed for 
the word yeoman; the oldest, so far as I 
know, and certainly the most popular deriva- 
tion, connects the first syllable with Frisian ga, 
‘a district,’ and cognate equivalents, and has 
the weight of learning and authority in its favor. 
It was proposed by Spelman, and has since 
been adopted by Junius, Wedgwood, Skeat, 
and Mayhew, and 7he Century, Webster’s In- 
ternational, The Standard and other diction- 
aries. Most of the other proposed etymolo- 
gies may be disposed of as mere unscientific 
guesses; as, for instance, (2) <A.S. guma, ‘a 
man;’ (6) a contraction of a supposed M.E. 


yeme-man, ‘a person in charge,’ <yeme 
‘care’+man ; (c) <A.S. gem@ne, common;’ 
(d) <A.S. iung man, geong man, ‘young man,’ 
‘ vassal.’ 

But the accepted etymology seems to me to 
be open to several objections. It looks rather 
strange that we should be compelled to go to 
the continent for the original of a very common 
English word, with a very peculiar meaning, 
when the original itself is virtually never 
otherwise found in English, and the peculiar 
signification is undiscoverable on the continent. 
One example of an English cognate to Frisian 
ga@ has been found in the compound @/- gé, ‘a 
province of eels,’ it is true; but as Kluge has 
pointed out, this word, Frisian g@, Ger. Gau, 
except in a few compounds and in the oldest 
period, is foreign to the Old Norse, Saxon, 
and English. We may fairly say then that no 
English equivalent of Frisian ga@ has yet been 
discovered. 

Again, as Mr. Mayhew has pointed out in 
The Academy (45, 498), no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the relation between the two 
words, Frisian g@ and English yeoman, has 
even successfully attempted. There are 
two forms in Middle English, zeman and 
zoman, and to quote Mr. Mayhew: 

‘*these forms point back to an Old English 
*zeoman of which the long diphthong after 
the palatal was pronounced (whence zéman) 
or ¢0 (whence zéman, yeoman) compare O.E. 
éode and M.E. zéde, zode ; O.E. séo and M.E. 
sché, schd; O.E. héo(‘she’)and M.E. zhé, zho 
and (according to the Oxford Dictionary) 
céocan and M.E. chéken, Mod.E. choke.” 
Mr. Mayhew then endeavors to establish the 
relation between this Old-English géo (ged) 
and Frisian g@ by means of a Germanic base 
gawja, but against this etymology I offer my 
first objection,—that no géo (ged)=Fris. ga can 
be found in English, either in simple or in 
compound form. 

If, however, we come to Stratmann’s pro- 
posed etymology—that is, <A.S. geoman, 
tuman, all difficulties will, I think, disappear. 
The phonological difficulty vanishes at once. 
The only plausible argument against this deri- 
vation is that of Dr. Skeat; namely, that the 
sense is totally unsuitable. 

The first thing in its favor is the habit in Old 
English of compounding words with geo, gio, 
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iu. Compare iu-monna, Beow, 3052; io- 
meowlan, Beow, 2931; tu-wine, Seef. 92; tu- 
lean, Wald, 2,7; giomonna, Met. 1, 23, etc., 
etc. That the word compounded with zz- (io-) 
may be used of the living, the example from 
Beowulf proves. Earle translates it ‘‘ wife of 
one’s youth;”’ Grein, ‘‘Greisinn.’’ So yeo- 
man need not necessarily signify ‘a forefather, 
ancestor,’ but it may also mean ‘an old man, 
ancient,’ and like the word ‘‘ancient’”’ it took 
on the signification ‘a very old man, an elder 
of the village.’ A few facts from constitu- 
tional history will, I am inclined to think, 
establish this theory. 

The ceorl of the Anglo-Saxon is the yeoman 
of the Middle-English period.. (Freeman, 
Norman Conquest, i, 84.) Or, as Hallam has 
stated the case, Middle Ages, ii, 70, 

‘* Nobody can doubt that the vi//ani and dor- 
darit of Domesday Book, who are always 
distinguished from the serfs of the demesne, 
were the ceor/s of Anglo-Saxon law. And I 
presume that the socmen, who so frequently 
occur in that record, though far more in some 
counties than in others, were ceor/s more 
fortunate than the rest, who by purchase had 
acquired freeholds, or by prescription and the 
indulgence of their lords, had obtained such a 
property in the outlands allotted to them that 
they could not be removed, and in many in- 
stances might dispose of them at pleasure. 
They are the root of a noble plant, the free 
socage tenants or yeomanry whose indepen- 
dence has stamped with peculiar features both 
our institutions and our national character.” 
Stubbs (Coustitutional History, iii, 551), speak- 
ing of ‘‘the great body of freeholders, the 
yeomanry of the Middle Ages,’’ characterizes 
it as ‘‘a body which, in antiquity of possession 
and purity of extraction, was probably superior 
to the classes that looked down upon it as 
ignoble.”’ 


But one of the changes brought about by 
the Norman Conquest was the reduction of 
the ceorl almost if not quite to a state of 
servitude. He became attached to the land, 
and he was finally left virtually without civil 
rights towards his lord. At the same time, 
the ¢heow of Anglo-Saxon law, the serfs of 
the demesne were somewhat lifted in the so- 
cial scale, and in process of time the servus or 
theow disappeared altogether. (Cf. Stubbs, i, 
428 ff.) Both classes were designated villeins 
by the Norman lawyers. But though they 


came so close to each other as to require the 
trained mind of the jurist, or the constitutional 
historian, to distinguish between them, yet 
among themselves the distinction was never 
lost sight of. 

‘* Not but that, if it came to a question of law, 
the local witness might in each case draw a 
distinction as to the status of the villein con- 
cerned ; the testimony of the township or the 
hundred might prove that this man was de- 
scended from a family which had never been 
free, this from a bought slave, this from a 
commended ceorl.’’? Stubbs, i, 429. 

In Old-English law the yeoman was produs et 
legalis homo, one having free land of forty 
shillings by the year (previously five nobles), 
who was thereby qualified to serve on juries, 
vote for knights of the shire, and do any other 
act for which the law required this status or 
position. It was from the younger brothers of 
the yeoman families that the households of 
the great lords were recruited : they furnished 
men at arms, archers and hobelers, to the 
royal force at home and abroad, and, set- 
tling down as tradesmen in the cities, formed 
one of the links that bound the urban to the 
rural population. (Stubbs, iii, 551.) Laterthe 
tenant farmers were added to the yeoman 
class,—all of which serves to explain the ex- 
tension of the use of the word in its various 
meanings. 


W. M. BASKERVILL. 
Vanderbilt University. 


GERINELDO 


It was long or seven years had an end 
She longd fu sair her love tosee 

* For I maun marry my first true love, 
That’s done and suffered so much for me,’ 
Ballada de Young Beichan. 
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Almeida-Garrett, Joio Bapatista visconde de, Romanceiro, 
t. ii e iii, Lisboa 1851. 

Child, Francis James, 7hke English and Scottish popular 
Ballads, 8 parts, Boston 1882-1892, 

Durin, D. Agustin, Romancero General,2 vol., Madrid 
1859, 2a edigiio. 

Grundriss der Romanischen Philolegie, publicado sob a 
direccio de G. Groeber, Strassburg, 1888, sq. 

Jahrbuch fur romanische und englische Literatur, vol. iii, 
1861. 

Mili y Fontanals, D. Manuel, Odras Completas, colecciona- 
das por el Dr. D. Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, t. i-v, 
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AHI vai a continuagéo d’um ensaio folklorico 
que eu publiquei na caderneta de Dezembro 
de 1892 d’esta mesma revista (vol. vii, cols. 
449-485) com titulo de “ La tradition d’Egin- 
hard et Emma dans la poésie romancesca de 
la péninsule Hispanique,’’ do qual se fez tam- 
bem uma separata em numero limitado. For- 
entao o objecto das minhas observag6es 
os romances de Gerine/do, tao populares nos 
paizes de lingua castelhana, catala e portu- 
gueza. Estes romances, assentados elles pro- 
prios n’uma tradicgéo do cyclo carolingeo, 
ach4o-se aparentados pelo fundo, ou connexos 
pelas suas ramificagdes, com outros varios 
grupos de romances, dos quaes mencionei 
alguns na concluséo d’aquelle artigo (vii, col. 
483). 

Se hoje imprehendo seguir na minha tarefa, 
passando revista dos romances dependentes 
dos de Gerineldo, é principalmente gracgas 4 
particular acolhida que fizéram 4 minha prim- 
eira publicacgéo o Snr. G. Paris no seu juizo 
critico na ‘ Romania,’ vol. xxiii, p. 307, e 0 il- 
lustrado conservador da Bibliotheca Nacional 
de Lisboa, José Leite de Vasconcellos Pereira 
de Mello, na Revista Lus., vol. iii, p. 375. 

Antes de entrar no proprio assumpto do 
presente artigo, que versar4 sobre a segunda 
parte dos romances de Gerineldo, pego li- 
cencga para completar nalguns pontos 0 meu 
trabalho anterior, pelos seguintes 


ADDENDA. 


Chapitre Ier.—O Snr. G. Paris chama a at- 
tenc¢do para o facto de eu nao ter conseguido 
descobrir a origem dos romances de Gevi- 
neldo, e continiia : 

‘* Cette source est certainement une chroni- 


Mila y Fontenals, Romancerillo Catalan, Barcelona, 1882. 

Munthe, Ake W: son, Folkpoesi Sran Asturien, i, Upsala, 
1888. 

Nigra,Costantino, Canti popolari del Piemonte, Torino, 1888. 

Paris, Gaston, Les chants populaires du Piémont, Paris, 
1890, 

Pidal, Juan Menendez, Coleccién de... Romances... as- 
turianos, Madrid 1885. 

Revista Lusitana, volumes ii e iii, Porto, 1890-1895. 

Santa-Anna Nery, F.-J. de, Folk-lore Brésilien, Paris, 1889. 

Wolf, Ferdinand, Proben Portugiesischer und spantischer. 
Volksromanzen, Vienna, 1856. 

Wolf y Hofmann, Primavera y Flor de Romances, 2 tomos, 
Berlin, 1856. 


que et non une tradition populaire ;2 il doit y 
avoir moyen de savoir quelle chronique con- 
tenant I’histoire en question a pu étre connue 
d’un poéte espagnol du xvie siécle.”’ 

Segundo expuz no chap. Premier, nao 
exta nos reinos de Hispanha versdo prosaica 
do Gerineldo anterior ao seculo deéecimo oi- 
tavo (vii, col. 455), € 0 romance, muito mais 
velho, provird4 d’algum conto das chronicas ou 
livres savants francezes, baseado principal- 
mente no Chronicon Laureshamense (vii, cols. 
452, 454), mas emprestando varios rasgos 
d’outras fontes da tradi¢fo (vii, cols. 477, 478, 
481). Tocante pois ao problema de descobrir 
aquel conto posterior 4 chronica de Lorsch 
que subministrou 0 prototypo dos romances de 
Gerineldo, forga me € declarar que nao dis- 
ponho presentemente dos materiaes indispen- 
saveis para tal investigacgao. 

Emquanto 4 variante mais antiga dos ro- 
mances de Gerineldo, véja-se a minha tenta- 
tiva de classificagao, vol. vii, col. 475. Para 
podermos determinar com maior certeza a 
lic4o primordial, primeiro sim que precisaria- 
mos conhecer exactamente a redacgdo adop- 
tada pela nossa lénda na chronica na qual o 
romance foi haurido directamente. 

Chapitre ii.—Para a classificagéo geral dos 
romances de Gerineldo, comparem-se as ob- 
servagdes de C. M. de Vasconcellos, na sua 
Historia da Litteratura Portugueza.3 Nos 
seus Estudos sobre o Romancerio Penin- 
sular,4a mesma sabia da, 4 occasido d’uma 
analyse critica da Folkpoesi de Munthe, uma 
enumeragao das licdes do Gerineldo, accom- 
panhada d’uma valiosa bibliographia roman- 
cesca de vinte e sete numeros. 

O Snr. J. Leite escreve (Rev. Lusit. iii, p. 

2 A theoria das chronicas como fonte de romances encon- 
tra-se ventilada tambem nos Chants pop. du Piémont, pp. 
28, 29: “‘ Les... romances..d’Eginaldo...dérivent sans doute 
du Chronicon Laureshamense, et n’ont pu se former qu’a la 
suite de la lecture de livres savants,”"—e, mais arriba, na pag, 
28, onde o Snr. Paris formiila o seu conceito com relaciio. ao 
Canto di Donna Lombarda, para refutar certa theoria do 
Snr. Cos. Nigra: “Il suffit qu’un poéte populaire ait en- 
tendu raconter, au xvie ou au xviie siécle, la tragique aventure 
de Ravenne, puisZe dans le récit de Paul Diacre et les nom- 
breuses histoires qui s’en sont inspirées pour qu’il ait pu 
composer la belle chanson qu’on connait.” 

3 No Grundriss vol. ii, 2da secgio, p. 155. 

4 Rev. Lusit. ii, Ppp. 192 sq.—Esse artigo nfio me era 
conhecido no tempo que publiquei o meu; cf, a minha ‘ note 
41,’ Mop. Lane, Norsgs, vii, p. 232. 
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375): ‘‘A’s versGes portuguesas indicadas pelo 
Sr.Otto, posso addicionar mais duas publicadas 
nos meus Romances populares portugueses, 
Barcellos 1881, nos xxiiie xxiv. Tambem ouvi 
em Tras-os-Montes uma versio em _ hespa- 
nhol.’”’— 

Nas seguintes paginas, as designagGes taes 
como Al, C5, remettem o leitor 4s correspon- 
dentes versGes do Gerineldo no meu artigo 
‘* La tradition d’Eginhard.”’ 

A4.—Note-se o juizo de Wolf,s quem falla 
da ‘abenteuerlich verballhornte (Katastrophe) 
der jiingeren castilischen Romanze [=A4], in 
der der Einfluss der italienischen Ritterge- 
dichte unverkennbar ist.’ Elle prefere o pa- 
thetico episodio final da verséo de Almeida- 
Garrett[=Cl,a unica portugueza que conhecia], 
bem que vislumbre n’elle [com raz4o] uma 
interpolagao posterior. 

A5.—O rifacimento moderno em caste- 
lhano Ab, extando sémente como folheto solto 
e nado encontrando-se impresso em nenhuma 
coleccéo de romances, fago-o seguir ahi iz 
extenso. 

CANCION NUEVA DEL 
GERINELDO, 


en la que se expresan los amores y fuga de un 
oficial ruso con la bella Enilda, sultana favo- 
rita del Gran Sefior. 


I. Se hallaba en Constaninopla 
un joven ruso lucido, 
al rervicio del Sult4n, 
siendo de todos querido: 
5 Gerineldo se llamaba 
este oficial distinguido, 
y por su heroico valor 
logré el nombre de aguerrido. 
II. El gran Sefior le tenia 
Io un afecto decidido, 
estando ya tan prendado 
de su gallardia y brfo, 
que para mas demostrarlo 
le confirié el gran destino 
15 de capitén de su guardia, 
y secretario efectivo. 

III. Con-todos estos honores 
estaba muy complacido, 
hasta que vino 4 turbarlo 

20 el rapaz, nifio Cupido ; 
s Proben, p.57- 


pues viendo 4 la hermosa Enildas, 
que era en belleza un prodigio, 

la Sultana favorita 

del gran Sultan, quedé herido. 


IV. 25 Una hermosa majfiana 
de Mayo alegre y florido, 
por el jardin paseaba 
Gerineldo pensativo: 

4 poco que habia andado 
30 se encontré con el hechizo 

atractivo de su amor, 

y de esta suerte la dijo: 


V. —Tu belleza, gran sefiora, 
me tiene de amor rendido, 
35 y mi pecho os adora 
con el mas fino carijfio; 
pero no porque os ame, 
como os declaro atrevido, 
se ofenda vuestra hermosura, 
40 dej4ndome en el olvido. 
VI. —Gerineldo, Gerineldo, 
Gerineldito querido ; 
bien conozco que el amor 
te ha hecho tan atrevido; 
45 mas no creas que por eso 
caigas jam4s en olvido 
de quien tiernamente te ama 
hace tiempo sin decirlo. 
VII. —Bella Enildas, tu respuesta 
50 me ha dejado sumergido 
en un mar de pensamientos, 
sin lograr seguro asilo ; 
pues noto la diferencia 
que va de tu culto al mio, 
55 y no abandono mi ley 
por tu amor, ni mi destino. 
—No desmayes, Gerineldo, 
que amor todo lo ha vencido ; 
estoy de ti enamorada, 
60 y esto basta, duefio mio; 
pero has de ser reservado 
4 cuanto ahora te digo; 
hablarte esta noche quiero 
en este jardin sombrio. 


IX. 65 —Verdad es de que amor vence, 
pues tiene gran poderio, 
y expondré hasta mi existencia 
si tal fortuna consigo: 
mas siendo criado vuestro 
70 creo que os burlais conmigo. 


VIII. 
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éA qué hora de la noche 
cumplireis lo prometido ? 


X. —Entre las doce y la una, 
que estar4 el Sultan dormido ; 
75 para tal hora te espero, 
que vendrds bien prevenido: 
tres vueltas da 4 su palacio, 
pero siempre con sigilo, 
las botas llevaen la mano, 
80 y no ser4s de él sentido. 


XI. Eternas fueron las horas 
para el amante rendido: 
deseando por instantes 
verse con su amor unido: 

85 cumplié fielmente la cita, 
resuelto, animoso y fino, 
y entr6 al cuarto de la dama 
sin ser de nadie sentido. 


XII. El Sultan quiere vestirse, 

go mas no encuentra su vestido ; 
que Ilamen 4 Gerineldo, 
que es su oficial mas querido: 
unos dicen que no estaba 
otros que no habia venido, 

95 y el Gran Sefior receloso, 
se levant6 comedido. 


XIII. Al saberlo Gerineldo; 
se quedé despavorido, 
todo confuso y turbado, 
1oo creyéndose ya perdido: 
la sultana lo animaba, 
y él respondi6 afligido : 
j4 dénde iré, mi hermosura ! 
j4 dénde me iré, Dios mio! 
XIV. 105 —No te afifjas, Gerineldo, 
que siempre estaré contigo: 
mA4rchate por el jardin, 
que luego al punto te sigo: 
obedecié 4 la sultana, 
110 haciendo lo que le dijo, 
y el Sultan que est4 en acecho 
se hizo el encontradizo. 


XV. —éA dénde vas, Gerineldo? 

écémo estas tan pensativo? 

115 —Recorriendo aquestas matas 
por ver si han florecido; 
y una rosa muy fragrante 
el calor me la ha comido. 
—NMientes, mientes, Gerineldo, 

120 como villano atrevido. 


XVI. Estando en esto el Sultan 
un gran pliego ha recibido; 
4brelo y en el instante 
todo el color ha perdido. 

125 —Que prendan 4 Gerineldo, 
y encierren en un castillo: 
marchando determinado 
4 cumplir lo contenido. 


XVII. Entonces la hermosa Enildas, 

130 acude 4 aquel mismo sitio, 
inf6rmase muy en breve, 
y conociendo el peligro, 
sin esperar 4 que vuelva 
el Sultan enfurecido, 

135 salta la verja ligera, 
guiada del ciego nifio. 

XVIII. Fitgase 4 la gran Tartaria 

con su amante y fiel amigo, 
en dos fogosos caballos, 

140 mudando traje y vestido, 
y con las joyas que lleva 


en un rico cofrecillo, 
una vida regalada 


4 su duefio ha prometido. 


AT%, Cle Chap. tii, 6, 5 (col. 477).—Com os 
versos 39-41 da versdo 4 de Pidal (=A?) 
Buscaba el Rey las espadas, 


las espadas de mas filo; 
cogiera el Rey la dorada...., 


€ 0 verso 59 da ligéo de Garrett (=C}) 

Tira el rei seu punhal de oiro, 
confrontem-se os seguintes que saco do canto 
quadragesimo da colleegéo de Nigra, intitu- 
lado Ji Moro Saracino. Na variante ‘A,’ 
linha 13 lé-se: 

O tiré-me gid mia speja, 
cula del piignal d’or fin 
(=deitai-me abaixo a minha espada, aquella 
co’o punhal d’oro fino); na ligéo ‘D,’ |. 7 
falla-se da spadinha cun él pignal d’argent, 
e a variante ‘E,’ |. 8 parece-me que apresenta 
o melhor texto, dizendo: 
Campé-me gii la mia spadinha 
cun so pum andor 
(=atirai-me abaixo a minha espada com o 
punho dourado). Allude-se 4 agudeza da 
arma na versao ‘ B,’ 1. 9: 
O dunei-me la mia speja, 
cula del fil ’n po’ pi sutil 
(=aquella com o fio um pouco mais agudo). 
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A9 e note gi1.—Os jd citados Estudos da 
Snra C. M. de Vasconcellos trazem uma ana- 
lyse da introducg¢4o apocrypha d’este romance.§ 
Antes de resumil-a, transcrevo os treze versos 
em questao: 

Mes de mayo, mes de mayo, 
mes de mayo, mes de flores, 
cuando los toritos brabos, 
cuando los recios calores, 
5 cuando los inamorados 
gozaban de sus amores .,... 
Cuando Gerineldo yiba 
4 dar agua 4 sus caballos 
4 los corrientes del mar. 
10 Mientras el caballo bebe 
Gerineldo eché un cantar, 
La Infanta desque lo oye 
le encomenzé 4 llamar... 
[segue :—Gerineldo, Gerineldo, 
15 mi camarero benino, etc.]. 
Este preludio compde-se de tres remendos 
diversos. O primeiro trecho (1-6; assonancia 
6-e) € tirado ‘do celeberrimo e melancolico 
Romance do Prisioneiro’ ou d’um simples 
‘Romance de Maio, do genero dos que foram 
accrescentados ao Romance do Prisioneiro.’ 
Comparem-se os versos 37-40, 43-44 do n° 
372 del ‘Romancero Gral’ de Dur4n: 
Mes de mayo, mes de mayo, 
cuando las recias calores, 
cuando los toros son bravos, 
los caballos corredores;... 
cuando los enamorados 
regalan 4 sus amores, 
e tambem os numeros 1468, 1-4 e 1454 1-2, 5-6. 

Para o segundo centdo (7-11; ass. 4) a re- 
citadora aproveitou-se d’uns versos dos ro- 
mances do Conde-Nifio, ou Pedro Menino, 
on Dom Diniz, etc. Cf., por exemplo, Da 
Veiga, Romanceiro do Algarve, p. 65 (Dom 
Diniz): 

Jase li vai Dom Diniz 
3 ver dar agua ao seu cavallo 
4 li para as ribas do mar; 
9 em quanto o russo bebia, 
10 elle se pz a cantar,— 
Almeida-Garrett, Rom. iii, p. 19 (Conde Nit- 
Zo), v. 1-4: 
Conde Nillo, conde Nillo 
seu cavallo vai banhar; 
em quanto o cavallo bebe, 
armou um lindo cantar— 
e Braga, Romanceiro Geral, n° 14 1-4, Pidal, 
Roman. Astur. n° 2 3-8, 26 3-6. 


6 Rev. Lus:t. ii, pp. 194-196. 


A terceira parcella, de duas linhas apenas 
(12, 13; ass. 4), provem d’um dos romances 
do segundo cyclo de Gerineldo, e esta calcada 
sobre os versos 5,6 (ou 90, 91) do n° ii b da 
Folkpoesi de Munthe.— 

Resta dizer duas palavras acerca do falso 
remate da licgéo de Munthe (linhas 82-85; ou, 
sem contar a exposigao apocrypha: 69-727). 
Eis a copla: 

Tengo juramento hecho, 

4 la Birgen de la Estrella, 

mujer que ha sido mi dama 

de no me casar con ella. 
Este ‘rabo-leva postigo e muito vulgar,’ na 
origem uma cop/a solta com rima nas linhas 
2 e 4, ‘faz hoje parte de uma versio, inédita, 
da Ga/ancina, cujo teor se aproxima muito da 
ligaéo publicada por Duran (n° 329),’ e parece- 
se tambem ao final do romance de Tenderina, 
v. Pidal, no 8.8 “ 

C1.—Além das versées de Gerineldo que 
commentei, ha outra brazileira recolhida no 
estado de Minas-Geraes, da qual Santa-Anna 
Nery traz uma traducg4o franceza de 160 
linhas curtas ou versos, no seu Folk-/ore 
Brésilien, pp. 17-22: 

1,2 Reginaldo, Reginaldo, 

page chéri du roi, etc, 
Um exame d’esta ligdo luso-brazileira, que no 
meu primeiro tractado interp6r-se-hia entre as 
ligdes C] e C2, prova que é apenas uma vari- 
ante da de Garrett, com levissimas modifica- 
g6es (v. 29: mulatresses ; v. 42: vieux roi ?); 


7 Cf. a ‘note 29’ do meu “ Eginhard et Emma,” e cols, 
464, 465. 

8 O distincto romanista sueco Ake W: son Munthe, a quem 
devemos a publica,io d’esta versio (A%) do Gerineldo, 
parece que tem morrido recentemente. A Snra de Vascon- 
cellos escreve-me que, ha annos, nem ella nem outros sabios 
tm recebido d’elle resposta alguma iis suas cartas e pedidos. 
Na Rev. Lusit, o sr. Gongalves Vianna tem-se occupado (i, 
279-285) das suas Anteckningar om Folkmalet ien trakt af 
vestra Asturien, Upsala 1887, e asnra C. M. de Vasconcellos 
ainda mais detidamente (ii 156-179 e€ 193-208) dos dezasete 
romances archivados na sua Folkpoesi fran Asturien, i, 
Upsala 1888. A segunda parte d’esta publicagio, Korta 
visor,e a terceira, Barnvisor och barnrim, pareceram em 
1889. Ademas Munthe deu duas contribugées para o Recueil 
de mémoires philologiques présenté a M. G. Paris par ses 
éleves su.dois le 9 ao. t 1889,a saber: ‘‘ Observations sur les 
compos’s espagnols du type adiadierto,”’ e: ‘Romance de la 
tierra, chanson populaire asturienne,” assim que um artigo, 
**Vermischte spanische Beitr‘ige,”’ na Ze.tschri/t fiir Ro- 
manische I hilologie, vol. xv (1891). 
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a unica notavel é a falta do episodio do 
conselho e juizo dos condes (-=Cl 97-104). 

Nestas circumstancias é forga dizer em justi- 
ficagao da ligao Cl, que evidentemente o 
grande acconciatore di romanze, Almeida- 
Garrett, nado se permittiu as numerosas al 
terag6es mais ou menos arbitrarias, que se 
suppunha. Pois se este romance verdadeira- 
mente vive na béca das povoagées brazileiras, 
nao se podera crér que fosse importado pelo 
*‘Romanceiro’ de Garrett, sendo unicamente 
pela tradicao oral dos immigrantes portuguezes 
de data anterior. - 

C16 (cols. 468, 469), C4, e Chap. iti, c, 10 
(col. 481) deveria mencionar-ce a definicéo 
que Almeida-Garrett9 da do soléo como ge- 
nero de poesia popular. ‘‘E um canto epico 
ornado, em que as effusées lyricas accom- 
panh4o a narrativa de tristes successos, mais 
para gemer e chorar sébre elles, do que para 
os contar ponto por ponto.’— 

Col. g81:—Tambem F. Wolfte compara o 
episodio do carcere com o romance catalao 
*‘O poder do canto,” do qual traz uma 
traducc4o allema.t* Emquanto a similhancga 
desta Scena com as versdes do Conde Nillo, 
etc., veremos mais adiante. 

Note 62.—Outro testemunho da populari- 
dade de Gerineldo encontra-se na primeira 
d’uma serie de coplas soltas, que formao uma 
especie de cancéo burlesca,!2 e foram publica- 
das por D. Tomas Segarra, nas Poesias popu- 
fares, Leipzig 1862, p. 163. Eil-a ahi: 

La madre de Gerineldo 
llora con grande dolor, 
Gerineldo de mi alma, 
Gerineldo de mi amor. 
Esta cuarteta recorda o pranto da mai na 
scena do carcere (em Clb). 

Nos Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Aka- 
kemie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, philoso- 
phisch-historische Klasse, vol. 16, anno de 1855, 
F. Wolf publicou um estudo sobre a Comedia 
Samosa de la reina Maria de Lope de Vega, 
a qual se nunca imprimiu e cujo autégrapho, 


9 Rom. ii, pp. 128, 129. 
10 Proben, p. 57, nota. 
11. Probem, pp, 129, 130. 


_12 E aproximiio-se do amphiguri, Cf. Rev. Lusit. ii, p. 
95: ‘amphiguri é uma poesia popular em que, para rir, as 
ideias se apresentiio desconnexas.” 


antes na bibliotheca do Duque de Osuna, se 
acha agora na do Principe de Metternich. 
Nella, D. Guillen, na sua relagdo ao rei D. 
Pedro (ii, o Catholico, de Aragdo) diz (p. 261) : 


Salgo entonces de las matas, 
ipardios! como un Gerineldos... 


d’onde Wolf infere, visto o conjuncto da situ- 
acao, que em tempos de Vega o nosso heroe 
era proverbial com a ideia accessoria do ‘atre- 
vido.” (Tambem uma cépia do romance, que 
veio do Porto, trazia por titulo ‘Girinaldo o 
atrevido,’t3 e 0 mesmo sobrenome apparece 
em Cl 4 e na licdo luso-brazileira, 4: 
dacieux,; cf. A§8: aguerrido). 

Note 64.—Em 1893 pareceu no Porto o 
Cancioneiro de Musicas Popularus para canto 
é piano, por Cesar das Neves, coordenada a 
parte poetica por Gualdino de Campos, pre- 
faciado pelo ex™o snr. Sr. Theophilo Braga. 
Cf. Rev. Lusit. iii, pp. 190-192.—Note-se um jui 
zo da snra C. M. de Vasconcellos :"4 ‘‘ Der als 
Musikforscher namhafte, in litterarischen Fra- ' 
gen aber hdhst unsolide Soriano Fuertes.’’ 

Note 67.—Para os instrumentos de musica 
véja-se tambem Mila y Fontanals, na Romania, 
tomo vi (1877), p. 56, ou nas Obras Completas, 
t. Vv, Pp. 375.— 

Passando agora aos romances que contao a 
segunda parte dos amores de Gerine/do, ad- 
virto que vou dar o meu commento prescin- 
dindo de uma investigagdo da origem d’estes . 
romances, como a deixo esposta a largos 
tracos para a primeira sec¢ao,'5 sendo ella in- 
dispensavel naquelle caso por causa das ques- 
té6es que levanta a sua importagao forasteira. 

Eis pois o que tenho que dizer respeito 4 
Segunda Seccéo do Romance de Gerineldo, 
ou séja: 


A INFANTA PEREGRINA E GERINELDO. 


Entre as versdes do romance de Gerineldo 
commentadas na “ Tradition d’Eginhard”’ ha 
algumas que com a original aventura do heroe 
fundem outra inteiramente independente. 
Ainda este episodio addicional apresenta fei- 
¢6es muito divergentes nas varias li¢des, como 


13 Cf. Almeida-Garrett, Rom. ii, p. 165. 
- 14 No Grundriss, vol. 2a secciio, p. 166. 


15 Mop. Lana. Norss, vii, columnas 451-456. 
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ver-se-ha das seguintes analyses. 

A ligao Clb, assim que a sua variante brazi- 
leira, annexa ao corpo do romance o episodio 
principiando 

‘Jio mettem n’uma torre, 

ja 0 incarcerar.’ 
Almeida-Garrett, Rom. ii, p. 172 e Hardung, 
Romanceiro Portuguez i, p.113. Trinta e 
dois pares de linhas (versos 105-168): asso- 
nancia 4, 4 excepcao dos desaseis versos 137- 
152 (Go), de que facto nao ha necessariamente 
que inferir que o texto estéja corrompido.:6 

Ja trouxemos (vol. vii, cols. 468, 469 e 481) o 
argumento d’este romance: a incarceracdo de 
Reginaldo, a intervengao da mae, o soléo do 
‘pobre sem ventura, a quem el-Rei escuta 
e liberta para fazel-o casar com a Infanta. 

Outro motivo, que representa a verdadeira 
segunda parte dos amores de Gerineldo, vem 
tratado nos seguintes romances, todos cas- 
telhanos-asturianos: 

1. ‘Romance de Gerineldo.’ 

Grandes guerras se publican 

de Espaiia con Portugale 
Jahrbuch, vol. iii (1861), p. 290. Versaio de 
vinte e sete pares de linhas (ou, sem o falso 
remate: vinte e cinco), recitada a Amador de los 
Rios por Maria del Rosario Fernandez Gamon- 
ada (ou Gamonede), natural de Luarca (Astur- 
ias). Assonancia 4-e. 

Traducgao allema de Paul Heyse, no /Jahr- 
buch, iii, p. 295. 

Argumenio.—Depois de estalar a guerra, 
Gerineldo é nomeado capitao general (1-4), e 
diz 4 Princeza que pdéde casar se elle nao 
voltar aos sete annos (5-8). Os sete abriles 
passao, ella pede licenga a seu pae para Osahir 
a buscar, anda por tres ‘ reinados’ e, ao vol- 
tar, topa com um rico vacale (9-16). 

Dialogo :—Vaquerito, vaquerito, 
por la santa Trenidade, 
que me niegues la mentira, 


que me digas la verdade, 
4De quién es esa vacada ,..? 


Tendo sabido que pertence a Gerineldo 

que aqui esti para casarse, 
da una moneda ao vaqueiro, e faz-se levar 
4 casa festiva (17-28). 


16 Cf. a observaciio da snra C.M. de Vasconcellos, Rev. 
Lusit. ii, p. 206,‘ A Barba Azul.” 


Dialogo :—Gerineldo, Gerineldo, 
una limosnita daime . . . 

Ella recebe dous maravidis da mfo do seu 
antigo amante e intima-Ihe que faz mesquinha 
esmola 

para la que en mi palacio 

antajfio solias dare! (29-36). . 
Dialogo :—Pelegrina eres el diablo 

que me vienes 4 tentare? 

A Princeza assevera ser sua esposa legitima 
e€ prova-o por meio d’um ‘papel’ que lhe 
ensina: Gerineldo reconhece-a e vae casar 
com ella (37-44). Os dous noivos mandfo ap- 
parelhar os coches e desatdo a cantar, acaute- 
lando os seus cavallos de nao beberem a agua 
do mar [!] (45-54). 

2. Grandes guerras se publiean 
entre Espajia y Portugal. 
Pidal, Rom. Astur., no. 5b. Recitado em 
Grado (Asturias) por José Fernandez, natural 
de Santianes de Molenes. Vinte e seis pares 
de linhas, assonancia 4. 

Gerineldo, capitaéo general (4), despede-se 
da Jnfantina (5-8); ...ella veste-se de ro- 
meira e encontra a um rabad4o (9-16). Quan- 
do aprende que Gerineldo est4 para casar, 
cae desmaiada (17-24); contetido de” 25-28 
=1, Ella pede esmola e Gerineldo encarrega- 
a de dizer 4 Princesina que ja péde casar 
(29-36). 

Dialogo :—‘ Romera, jeres el demonio .. . ?’ 
Ella da-se a conhecer, accrescentando porém 
que a boda seré por Da Elvira, e que ella se 
hade retirar n’um convento. 


—No sera asi, Princesina, 


contigo quiero casar. (37-46). 
Os amantes reconciliados partem 

para celebrar las bedas 

en Francia la natural. (47-52). 


3. Fué publicada la guerra 
en Francia y en Portugal. 

Munthe, Fo/kpoesi, no 2b (=, 86-147). Re- 
citado en Cangas de Tineo por Antonia Co- 
que, oriunda de Posada de Rengos (Asturias). 
Trinta e um pares de linhas, ass. 4. 

Capitao general (1-4 ou 86-89); a Infanta 
comega a chorar (5,6) : 

Gerineldo, Gerineldo, 
jcu into tiempo has de tardar?... (7-12 ou 92-97). 


Sete annos, etc., (15 ou 100): ‘se bistid de 
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pelegrina,’ encontra uma ‘bacada’ e uma 
‘ buyada’ (13-22 ou 98-107). O dialogo 


(23 ou 108) Dime, dime, baquerillo, 
dinero te tengo 4 dar... 
contem alguns insulsos modernismos : 
(29 ou 114) —Sifiora, es de Gerineldo, 
en b‘spuras de casar, 
en la Carrera del Perro, 
en la casa principal, 
numaro seis, gran sifiora 
esta es la pura berdd (23-34 ou 108-119). 
O dialogo entre a peregrina e a gente da 
casa apresenta mais umas interpolagées ho- 
diernas : 
(35-38 ou 120-123)—jAve Maria purissima ! 
— Sin pecado original! 
—jpodran dar una limosna 
por la santa "Ternidad??7 


El mismo Ihe sae a dar un rial de plata ;— 


» 


(45 ou 130) —jDé6nde es V., la romera...? 
(47 ou 132) —De Castilla soy, sifior... 
(49 ou 134) jTan desconocida soy 
que no meconoces ya? 
Dialogo entre as duas rivaes: 


(51 ou 136) jAtrds, atris la romera...! 
(55 ou 140) —Atris, atrds la sifiora ...? 
(57 ou 142) —que si V. es hija de un conde 
yo soy de un rey que unda es mas. 
A quadra final (59-62 ou 144-147) 
—Quédense con Dios, sefiores 
y alcalde d’este lugar, 
que los amores primeros 
son muy malos de olbidar— 
parece indicar que os antigos amantes partem 
reconciliados, despedindo-se de improviso Ge- 
rineldo dos convidados reunidos para pre- 
sencear a sua boda com a segunda noiva. As 
palavras é verdade que sao susceptiveis d’ou- 
tra interpretagéo, que é que, pronunciadas 
pela Infanta, seriao o seu postreiro adeus ao 
infiel amante e aos hospedes d’elle. 


Deitemos agora uma rapida olhada sobre 
alguns romances que, sem terem conservado 
© nome do protagonista, trazem essencial- 
mente a mesma ayentura. O primeiro d’elles 


_é castelhano e chama o heroe Conde Sol; o 


outro com as suas variantes é catalao (ou semi- 
cataldo), e appellida-o com differentes nomes. 


4. ‘* Romance caballeresco del Conde (del)Sol,”’ 
Grandes guerras se publican 
entre Espaiia y Portugale. 
17 Nilo se deve entender ‘ Eternidade,’ senjio ‘ Trindade’ 
—cf, Rev. Lusit., ii, p. 197. 


Duran, 2. Grail, n° 327; e Primavera, n° 135 
(vol. ii, p. 48). Romance antigo tradicional, 
artisticamente refundido ; ainda se conserva e 
passa de béca em béca na Andaluzia e terra 
de Ronda. Sessenta e um pares de linhas, 
assonantes em 4d-e. O Conde Sol, capitaio 
general, despede-se d’el-Rei e de sua jovem 
esposa desfeita em pranto (1-14). A Condeza 
vai buscal-o na Italia e na Franca; vaccada 
(15-36). Interrogatorio sobre o dono das vac- 
cas, dos trigos, das ovelhas, dos cordeiros, 
jardins e cavallos : 
—y iquién es aquella dama 
que un hombre abrazando estae? 
—La desposada sefiora 
con que el Conde va 4 casare. (37-64). 
A Condeza veste 0 grosseiro saial do vaqueiro 
e faz-se levar ao portal para pedir esmola 
(65-74). Reconhecimento (75-102) e partida 
dos amantes sobre um cavallo ricamente ca- 
paracgoado, para o castello onde o Conde es 
senor naturale (103-118), deixando a noiva mal 
parada, despojada dos seus enfeites nupciaes 
e sem casar (I19—-122). 
5. ‘La boda interrumpida.’ 
Las guerras son publicadas 
las de Fransa [y] Portugal. 
Mild y Fontanals, Ridlo Cat. n° 244, ligéo A; 
trinta e treis pares de linhas, assonancia 4. 
Ao Conde Don Bueso, filho do Conde Don 
Burgos 
V’han cridat per general. (1-4). 
Despedida (4-14). Passados os sete annos 
o pae deséja que a Condeza torne a casar ; 
ella refusa, vae em busca do Conde, descansa 
traz d’uma torre e vé passar a uns pagesinhos 
(15-32). 
Dialogo :—jAquesta cavaller‘a 
por que la quieren enselli? 
—Pel fill del Conde Don Burgos 
qu’esta nit se quiere espos i, 
etc. (33-40).—Esmola; o Conde pergunta por 
novas da Italia e de sua mulher; ella des- 
cobre-lhe a sua identidade por um anel/ d’or 
e o rico fa/delii que trazia no dia da boda (41- 
60). Reconciliagao (61-66). 
5.B. El Rey n’ha fet f3 unas cridas 
per Espanya y Portugal. 
Joidem.—trinta e um pares de linhas, ass. 4. 
O heroe € Don Lombardo Ramire. A sen- 
yora ou dama faz-se accompanhar de criados 
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e encontra a um pagem cerca d’uma fonte de- 
fronte d’uma cidade. Dialogo com o pagem, 
depois com o Conde: 
39 Sq :— Deu lo guart, lo senyor Comte, 

gem voldria fé una c’ritat? 

yo vinch de d’alli d’Italia, 

l’entendiment m’ha faltat.— 
Reconhecimento.— 

Das outras versdes C-G, todas fragmenta- 
rias no Romancerillo e assonantes em 4, terei 
que dizer algumas palavras mais adiante. 

(E: El Conde de Berjulita 
4la guerra te d’ani... 
F: Las guerras se son cridadas 
por Francia y 4 Portugal . . .). 

Entro agora na confrontagaéo dos elementos 

constitutivos. 


Os PERSONAGENS. 


O protagonista Gerineldo 1, 2,3, de humilde 
pagem que é nos romances do primeiro cyclo, 
é promovido?® 4 dignidade de capitao general, 
e as vers6es congéneres substituem ao seu 
nome o de Conde (del) Sol 4, Conde Don 
Bueso, filho do Conde Don Burgos 5A, Don 
Lombardo Ramire 5B, Don Lilambazo 5F, 
Don Jaime ou Conde Elias §C e G, Conde 
Elrico §D, Conde de Berjulita 5E. 

O nome da heroina, Filda(s)em duas 
versées (A4 e §) do primeiro cyclo, nao ap- 
parece na segunda parte. Como na primeira 
seccao, ella é filha de rei: Princesa 1,%, Prin- 
cesina 2; Infanta 3, Infantina 2; 4 e 5 fazem- 
na esposa leal do Conde ; seu pae menciona-se 
em todas as versGes, exc. 3; 4 e 5 fazem 
mengao d’um rei, quem, porém, nada tem que 
ver com a esposa do Conde. 

O nome da competidora, Dofia Elvira 3 42, 
-lembra pelas suas vogaes e 0 acento tonico, 0 
de Enilda (vide supra); em 3 55, 57 ella é 
designada simplesmente como /a sifiora, hija 
de conde, em 4 63 como da desposada sefora 
e 119 Ja novia, em 5F (fim) como /a pobre 
de la promesa, em quanto que nas outras 
versOes a sua existencia se infere sémente 
‘da circumstancia de o heroe estar para casar. 

Tocante a geographia dos nossos romances 
—que ha uma até no folklore—duas palavras 
bastarao. Em 2, Gerineldo é um nobre fran- 
cez, ou de extracgdo franceza: para celebrar 

18. Cf. Pidal, Rom, Astur., p. 285; e Rev. Lusit., ii, p. 
196. 


a boda elle volta para Francia la natural(\. 52) ; 
tambem na linha 35 se menciona a Franca. 
Em 6A 43-46 elle suppde-se oriundo da Italia, 
ou ter-se estabelecido na Italia, porque a 
Condeza o vae buscar naquelle paiz; em §B 
41 ella até volta de d’allé a’ Italia, e em 4 31 
peregrina por Italia y Francia, em quanto 
que 4s versGes §C e E lhes basta fazel-a recor- 
rer a vizinhanga de Carthagena ou de Sevilha. 
—Em 3 47, 48e 484a Infanta (ou séja Condeza) 
declara ser natural de Castella ou de His- 
panha. E bem certo que lhe podemos vindi- 
car 0 sangue hispanico em todas as licdes, 
porque em todas ocentro ou meio geographico 


“no qual se colloca ou de que parte a acco, é 


a Peninsula, o theatro da guerra fixando-se 
n’ella. (A Hispanha é verdade que em3e5A, 
F se substitue a Franga, tao familiar aos anti- 
gos jograes, ao pass que o nome de Portugal 
se mantem em todas as variantes). 


Os Morivos. 


I. Das duas versées (Pidal no 5 e Munthe 
n° 2) nas quaes este romance se encontra intima 
e, na consciencia do povo, inseparavelmente 
fundido com o primeiro romance de Gerineldo, 
sémente a primeira procura estabelecer entre 
elles um rigoroso nexo mental, interpolando 
as duas linhas : 

Yo iré 4 la guerra, sejior, 
para echirselo (7. ¢. o vestido) mas fino, 


Cf. vol. vii, col. 464, ‘8bis.’ 


a. SEPARAGCAO. 


II. Grandes guerras se publican ...; o 
héroe, capitao general. 

III. despede-se da Infanta com quem el-Rei 
(na conclusao da primeira parte) acaba de o 
casar [2, 6 ‘voime fortuna & buscar’|—ou séja 
da Condeza sua esposa, dando-lhe nas mais 
vers6es formalmente a permissdo de casar se 
elle nao voltar dentro de certa epoca. Pranto 
da mulher 8, 4, 5. 


b. PEREGRINAGAO. 


IV. Os sete annos tradicionaes do folklore 
transcorrem—seis, oito e até dez annos no 
Conde Sol—sem o heroe voltar nem dar 
novas. 

V. A Infanta, etc., pede licenga a seu pae 
p@ra ir a buscar a seu marido. As versdes 
aparentadas 4, & amplido um pouco esta 
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scena; em §D o pae da a permissdo com as 
palavras : 

Demana ’n 4 la Diosa (!) 

que llicencia t’en dard. 

VI. Tendo vestido de romeira (romerita 
5C, pelegrina 6E etc.), ella anda tres 1 ou sete 
reinos 2, ou cien legoas, para las quifientas ba 
8, ciento leguas 5A, siete leguas (!)§6C; em 4 
ella caminha pela Franga e Italia em busca do 
marido. Em §B a Condeza 

de promte demana als criados 

que la vajin acompanyd— 
© que parece un modernismo bastante in- 
sipido. 

VII. A romeira topa com uma vaccada. 
Interrogatorio dirigido ao rabadao sobre o 
dono da fazenda, acabando com a nova de 
Gerineldo estar em vesperas de casar.—Esta 
scena, muito mais comprida e elaborada no 
romance do Conde Claros (4 37-64) do que 
nos outros, é, com varios outros rasgos, uma 
prova de o dito romance ser uma ampliacado 
artistica do assumpto poetico que vem tratado 
na segunda parte do Gerineldo. Teremos que 
dizer mais umas palavras sobre este ponto 
na conclusao do presente artigo. 

Note-se, no questionario da Princeza, uma 
das phrases feitas do folk-lore peninsular : 

que me niegues la mentira, 

que me digas la verdade— 1, 19, 20. 
e, parecidamente, em 3e4, E mais um rasgo. 
Em 1, 18 e 4, 38 a romeira conjura o rabadao 
pela santa Trindade que falle a verdade; 
ella serve-se da mesma invocagdo para obter 
de seu pae a permiss4o para a sua peregrina- 
cao 4 24, quando pede esmola 3 38 ou 123, e 
em 5A 14 quando objecta a seu pae, commo nao 
ser licito 

que mientras el Conde visca 

Condesa ’s torni 4 casa, 
Em 4 66 a Condeza pede o saial do vaquei- 
rinho por da santa Soledade. 

Um incidente particular 4 variante de Pidal: 
a romeira, depois de ouvir a fatal nova, 


cayé al suelo desmayada (2, 23).— 
Nos romances da Boda interrumpida nao ha 
vaccada nem rabadao; ahf, uns pagecifos _A, 


ou um paige chico 6B, vém a passar co:.8 S 
cavallos de Don Lombardo, etc., para os 


abrevar numa fonte. Dialogo muito breve. 

O interrogatorio nos nossos romances ‘re- 
corda questionarios parecidos de varios con- 
tos e cantos nacionaes e_ internacionaes 
(Gato com botas.— Marques de Carabéds, etc.),’ 
conforme advirte a Snra C. M. de Vas- 
concellos.:9 Wolf y Hofmann? enunciao simi- 
lhante juizo, o qual é rejeitado pelo Snr. 
Child.2: 

VIII. Em 1e 2, a romeira da ‘uma moeda’ 
ao vaqueiro para que lhe ensine a casa e a 
leve ao portal; os pagens em 5A, B accom- 
panhdo-na sem receber recompensa (Em 3 
ella offerece o dinheiro ao principio do inter- 
rogatorio, 1. 24 ou 109). Em §B, somente 
agora a Condeza s’en vesteix de pobrecita 
(Il. 35), e em 4 ella troca a sua roupa de seda 
pelo saial do vaqueiro para se apresentar na 
casa do Conde. 


c. RECONCILIAGAO. 


IX. A romeira pede esmola (una c’ritat 5B 
40), 0 dono da casa da-lh’a (dous maravidis 1, 
um real de prata 8). Em 1e ella lembra-lhe 
que en mi palacio (ou: dalgun dia)... mas 
limosna solia dar. Em 2, Gerineldo encom- 
menda-lhe que informe a Princeza que ja est4 
livre, em 5A pergunta por novas da Italia 
e de sua mulher; e em 5B, quando ella diz 
que a mulher do Conde chorara se ouvir que 
elle tornou a casar, elle pergunta: 

ne plorari la trista 

si jA n’es morta temps ha ?— 
Em 5E nao se menciona a esmola, mas a pere- 
grina 

de tan lluny com lo va veure 

al peu se li ajonoll4. 

X. Lucta interior e duvida do amante, 
quem cré ver o diabo diante de si vindo para 
o tentar 1, 2, 4, 

XI. A peregrina da-se a conhecer por 
sua mujer naturale, verdadera ou esposa 
leal: em ] ella faz-o por meio d’um ‘ papel,’ 
nas variantes 5 por meio d’algum antigo re- 
cordo que lhe ensina (/a/delli e anell d’or BA, 
diamant 5B, ab un reberé que porta al fondo 
del faldillé &F) ou ainda amb el brillo en el 
parlé 5C.— 

19 Rev. Lusit. ii, p. 197. 

20 Primavera ii, p. 52, nota. 

21 Ballads ii, p. 461, nota 2. 
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Em 2, a romeira, depois de se ter descoberto, 
declara que a boda ser4 por a sua rival Da 
Elvira e que ella vae rematar a sua vida n’um 
convento. 

XII. O heroe vai casar com a fiel amante e 
parte com ella para o seu castello.—A forma 
original deste episodio final parece ter-se con- 
servado em 2 47-52, abstrahindo talvez da 
mengio feita da Franca na ultima linha; as 
linhas 103-118 de 4saéo uma ampliacdo artis- 
tica da mesma scena, e o trecho correspon- 
dente (I. 45-50) de 1 tem sido em parte re- 
modelado para poder serzir com 0 romance o 
accrescento postico seguinte : 

No bebais, caballos mios, 
de las orillas del mare, 


porque esta el agua salada 
y puede faceros male. 


Em quanto a esta allocusdo dirigida aos ca- 
vallos—-originariamente uma formula de ben¢gio 
ede bom agouro, mas completamente dispara- 
tada na presente situac4o, e muito alterada da 

_ligéo primitiva—, véja-se Rev. Lusit. ii, p. 
196. As variantes A,B reduzem a scena da 
partida 4s palavras: s’en gafan mano por 
mano y & casa van and, e: al quarto varen 
entré; 5F : los dos quedaren casats. 

A alegria dos amantes reunidos, nao mani- 
festada em 2, converte-se em rico cantare em 
‘1; em 4 113, 114 a esposa 

—de alegr‘a y contento 
no cesaba de llorare ; 


nas variantes catalas parece que os actores 
disp6em d’uma particular profusao de pranto 
e outras delicadissimas expressdes da sua 
emocao (/loros 5A: patons y abrassadas §B; 
y lloran qui mes podré §D). 

Conforme vimos mais alto, 0 texto da scena 
final de 8, depois da altercacdo das rivaes, ad- 
mitte duas interpretagoes divergentes, das 
quas a primeira, comtudo, parece preferivel, 
como mais conforme com o espirito geral da 
lénda. 

XIII. Alguns dos romances congéneres 
menciondo a segunda noiva na scena do de- 
senlace. 4 diz que 


qued ‘dose ha la novia 

vestidica y sin casare, 
e SF: 
la pobre de la promesa 
no feya sind plora ; 


estes ultimos versos sdo tirados ipsissimis ver- 
bis da versio 6A, 5, 6—scena do pranto da 
Condeza-—, substituindo apenas a promesapela 
Condesa, 

XIV. Oepimythio.—Na variante de Mun- 
the, Gerineldo ‘fecha o romance com um epi- 
mythio em que se enuncia sentenciosamente’ 


que los amores primeros 
son muy malos de olbidar, 


© qual se encontra tambem, algum tanto de- 
turpado, na ‘Boda interrumpida’ 5A, como 
observagao do poeta : 

que las primeras mujeres 

mal se poden olvidi. 

No romance do Conde Sol, depois de de- 
screver o estado de desamparo em que fica a 
rival engeitada, o poeta accrescenta, lem- 
brando a gralha depennada da fabula: 

que quien lo ajeno viste 
desnudo suele quedar.?? 

Depois de termos assignalado, nos argumen- 
tos e no exame comparativo dos motivos, as 
particularidades mais relevantes das _ varias 
vers6es, pouco resta dizer respeito 4 sua au- 
thenticidade relativa. 

A variante ] apresenta um bom texto popu- 
lar; diccéo sobria e singela; leve omissado 
depois da linha 8, confuséo no desfecho, falso 
remate. 

2éegualmente uma redacc4o bastante es- 
trema; umas poucas adulterag6ées (linhas 6; 
23; 35 € 52 a Franca; 41-44 D2 Elvira, con- 
vento) j4 se menciondéram. 

O vulgarismo muito marcado que afeia e 
estraga toda a 3, com a sua obliteracao 
dos motivos, a deslocacgdo de linhas e as in- 
filtrag6es de modernismos e phrases conven- 
cionaes, nao lhe faz merecer outro nome 
sendo o d’uma recitacéo hodierna muito de- 
turpada do nosso romance.—As tres ultimas 
quadras provao que o original directo d'esta 
variante differe do de todas as outras redac- 
codes. 

As vers6es catalas §, estreitamente irmana- 
das pelo fundo com as castelhanas, tém con- 
servado ainda ellas o cunho de populares cas- 
ticas, apesar de apimentadas com uns poucos 
modernismos; algumas modificagées: o pa- 


22 Cf. as observa jes sobre os rifSes.e anexins d’esta 
classe, na Rev. Lusit. ii, pp. 178, 198, 199. 
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gem em logar do vaqueiro, e os varios signaes 
pelos quaes a Condeza se da a conhecer (que 
recordao o ‘ papel’ da ligdo 4), 

O romance do Conde Sol 4, por muito mais 
detalhado e elaborado no desenho das situa- 
¢5es e incidentes, presume de artistico e cara- 
cteriza-se como remodelacgéo jogralesca da 
epoca escripta e de erudicéo. Mas nao por 
isso devemos concluir que, na consciencia e 
na practica poetica popular, o nome do Conde 
Sol se associasse com o nosso romance mais 
tarde do que o de Gerineldo. Talvez haja ra- 
z6es para presumirmos o contrario. Eu, por 
minha parte, inclino-me a acceitar sem resrtic- 
cao as luminosas observacées do Snr. Menen- 
dez Pidal.s3 Tendo exposto como el-Rei obriga 
a Gerineldo a casar com a Infanta em castigo 
da sua culpa e lhe aconselha que a vista de 
saial, elle continda: ‘no conforme la multitud 
con la aristocratica tendencia de este sarcas- 
mo, protesté6 de ella como pudo, haciendo del 
humilde paje un tipo pundonoroso y noble ...,’ 
que conquista honores e riquezas e, j4 poder- 
oso e bem quisto das gentes, vai casar em ter- 
ras remotas com uma grande senhora. D’esta 
maneira os rhapsodes populares chegarao, por 
um simples cambio de nome, a serzir o ro- 
mance do Conde Sol com o de Gerineldo, ‘con 
el solo designio de dejar 4 éste mejor parado 
que de otra manera quedaba.’4—Logo o texto 
4seria uma remodelac4o erudita do romance 
do Conde Sol, o qual na sua forma primordial 
era anterior aos de Gerineldo ii e serviu pre- 
sumivelmente de modelo directo para elles. 


Antes de concluir, quizera chamar a attengao 
para a surprendente analogia—até nos pormen- 
ores da narragéo dos romances ahi commenta- 
dos com certos cantos populares d’outros 
paizes. 

1° Na canzone di Moran d’ Inghilterra, da 
qual Nigra publicou duas versées (A, B),25 nao 
bem tem o heroe (Moran, Morum, Mural, 
Morando) casado (sposato ou fidanzato) com a 
filha do Sultéo que a deixa; depois de tran- 
scorridos os typicos sete annos, ella caminha 
por toda a Inglaterra (n’outra versio; gira 
tiita la Fransa) e topa com um vaqueiro (man- 


23 Romances Astur., p. 285. 


24 Cf tambem Rev. Lucit. ii, p. 196, notar: ‘O povo 
gosta muito das Segundas Partes....’ 


driano di vacche Gerolamo, Girom), ou com 
duas lavandeiras. Interrogatorio. Elladade 
esporas ao seu cavallo, chega para a boda, e 
refusa de beber até que Maran a abragca e 
reconhece dona (fadrona) da casa. 

20 A ballada escoceza de Lord Beichan 
(Young Beachen, Bekie) e Suzeta (Shusy, 
Susan) Pye, filha do Moiro; quatorze vari- 
antes na collecgéo de Child,26 quem nega que 
esta ballada estéja derivada da lénda de Gil- 
berto Becket, pae do famoso arcebispo Sao 
Thomas Cantuariense,27 e cita mumerosas 
parallelas dinamarquezas, islandezas, norue- 
gas, suecas (Herre Per e Jomfrue Ellens- 
borg). 

Assumpto parecido com o dos romances de 
Gerineldo ii e do Conde Sol encontra-se em 
mais algumas poesias populares, mas com os 
papeis cambiados, pois o marido é quem 
busca a dama. Taes sao o extensissimo ro- 
mance castelhano do Conde Dirlos® (ou: 
@’ Irlos; 1366 linhas, ass. 4-e) e a ballada de 
Hind Horn, com analogias escandinavas, 
flamengas e allemas. Tambem ha affinidade 
secundaria entre 0 nosso cyclo e o romance 
catalao da Nobre Porqueira e da Mé Sogra: 


‘El Rey n’ha fet fé una crida, 
una crida n’ha fet fé . ...’—3°- 


Os romances da Peregrina e outros paren- 
tes dos de Gerineldo virao tratados em arti- 
gos especiaes, que espero dar ao prelo breve- 
mente. 

H. L. W. Orto. 


Cornell University. 


KARL LENTZNER. 


THE editors of the Mop. LANG. NoTES owe 
ah apology to their readers for the publication 
of the article entitled ‘‘ Historical Outline of 
the Danish Language’”’ (Mop. Lanc. NoTrEs, 


25 Canti popolari no. 42.—I] metro ...é il doppio sette- 
nario tronco-piano, coll‘assonanza nei piani, (Ex.: La fia dil 
Siiltan | 1’8 tan na fia bela). 


26 Ballads (ii), no. 53. 

27 Ibid. (ii), pp. 458, 459. 

28 Durin, RX. Grad, no. 354, ¢ Primavera (ii), no. 164. 
-2ag Child, Ballads (i), no. 17. 

30 Mil‘, Ridle Cat. no. 234 A-N; ass. ¢. 
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June, 1895), signed by Karl Lentzner, now of PHILOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 
Oxford, England. They also owe thanks to | To re Epitors or Mop. Lana. Notes: 
several of their readers who have kindly made 
them aware of the editorial oversight to which 
the appearance of Lentzner’s article in these 
columns is due. The article in question is a 
translation of Holthausen’s sanctioned trans- 
lation of an article by Ludwig Wimmer. 
Holthausen’s translation appeared in Ger- 
mania xxxi (N.R. xix), pp. 357 f., and is dated 
Dec. 30, 1895. These are the facts. The only 
comment I deem necessary is to beg Lentzner 
to read and heed what I have said of him in 
the American Journal of Philology, vol. ix, 
502, and vol. xi, 512. Lentzner has now sinned 
most flagrantly in three instances which have 
been somewhat promptly discovered. If he 
has the temerity to continue in this way, edi- 
tors will have to rely upon their own sagacity 


to them being ted such were invited to attend. I attended the very 


make on interesting session of July r2th; but I felt that . 
ee ere James W — I was present as a member of the American 
Philological Association, not of the Modern 


Language Association. The Secretary of the 


Sirs:—I thank you for calling my atten- 
tion to Mr. Payne’s letter, and for giving me 
an opportunity to correct my statement, which, 
it appears, was not sufficiently guarded. 

On referring to the programs of the gen- 
eral sessions, indicated by Mr. Payne, I find, 
however, that every paper presented was by a 
worker in ancient languages,—Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, Assyriology, Comparative Philology; 
also that the presiding officers (in both cases 
admirably chosen) were classical scholars. 
In the sense that no other meetings were ap- 
pointed for the same hour, these meetings 
might be regarded as general sessions, as 
they were set down on the program: practi- 
cally, however, they were meetings of the 
American Philological Association, which all 


CORRESPONDENCE. Modern Language Association informs me 

PHILOLOGICAL CONGRESS. that he was never consulted with regard tothe 
general sessions. 

To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NorEs. The program of the joint session at Phila- 


Sirs:—Mr. Greene writing in your Febru- | delphia, at which papers were read, was pre- 
ary issue of the Philological Congress at | pared by joint action of the secretaries of the 
Philadelphia, makes the following statement: | various associations, which were represented 
‘‘ This is the first occasion on which the Mod- in the program as follows:—the American 
ern Language Association has become a frac- | Philological Association was represented by 
tion of a larger philological unit; for the | two papers; the American Oriental Society, 
simultaneous meetings of various societies b > om ied L A 
held at Chicago in 1893 were an aggregate of | Py two papers; the Modern Language /Asso- 
integers. The ae of the meetings at | ciation of America, by two papers; the Ar- 
Philadelphia included both joint and simultane- | chological Institute of America, by one 


ous sessions.’’ paper; the American Dialect Society, by one 
I beg to say that the latter statement applies | paper. This was, indeed, a joint program of 
. equally to the Chicago Congress, and that con- | a joint session: perhaps the terms ‘‘ general 


sequently the former statement is inaccurate. | session’’ and ‘*joint session ’’ will serve to in- 
There were general sessions of the Chicago | dicate the difference in character between 
Congress on the twelfth and fourteenth of | the meetings at Chicago and those at Phila- 
July, partly to bring the various bodies to- | delphia.’ 

gether, partly to do honor to our distinguished At the three joint sessions held at Philadel- 
European guests. A reference to the pro- phia the presiding officers were the presidents, 


: : ; respectively, of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, the American Philological 


this statement. Association, and the American Oriental So- 
WILLIAM MorTON PAYNE, ciety. 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements. HERBERT EVELETH GREENE. 
Chicago. Johns Hopkins University. 
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MICHEL STROGOFF AGAIN#* 
To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NOoTEs. 


Sirs :—I regret that matters of importance 
compelled me to overlook temporarily the in- 
teresting rejoinder of Professor Lewis to my 
review of his edition of Verne’s Michel Stro- 

I think I can show, to borrow the words of 
Gaston Paris,* that the editor has written 
“avec une vivacité qui, pour prendre volon- 
tiers une forme discrétement ironique, n’en 
est pas moins sensible.”’ 

Dr. Lewis thanks me. for the review and 
then proceeds to correct ‘‘one or two sugges- 
tions’’ made therein. I propose to examine 
his corrections: ‘‘ In such words as comp/léte- 
ment,’’ he remarks, ‘‘I retain Verne’s spell- 
ing, for he often uses an acute accent over 
the ¢ immediately preceding a mute e.’’ 
What does Dr. Lewis mean? How “often” 
and where does Verne write an acute accent 
when other French writers use the grave? 
The Academy has been writing ‘‘ compléte- 
ment’”’ since 1878,3 and it would seem strange 
that Verne has not fallen in line. The editor 
cites no examples to support his statement.— 
The word ‘‘trés’’ does not occur in my re- 
view.—Dr. Lewis ‘‘ thought ’’ students would 
understand the reference to ‘‘ Delaware;’’ 
but mine did not understand it. He further 
remarks: Podaroshna is explained, think, 
in the course of the text.’’ So it is, undoubt- 
edly ; but the explanation (p. 18, 1. 29) occurs 
just three pages beyond the first occurrence of 
the word (p. 15, 1. 25).—Now as to “‘tarentass”’ 
and “télégue:”’ I remarked simply that these 
words are not translated; their meanings are 
not differentiated. 

In the English ‘argument’ on page 23 of the 
text, Dr. Lewis states that a ‘‘tarentass”’ is 
a Russian carriage, and he there also alludes 
to a ‘‘vehicle”’ preceding the “ tarentass”’ in 
question. On page 24 of the text, Strogoff 
wonders who the travelers can be ‘dont la 
télogue précédait son tarentass.’’ Right here 
* This correspondence was received before that of Professor 
Garner was published in our last issue, 

1 See Mop. Lana. Norss for May, 1895, vol. x, 300-308, 

2 In his criticism ef Jeanroy’s Origines de la Po¢sie Lyri- 
gue. 

3 Hatzfeld et Darmesteter, Dict. de la langue frang., $. v. 
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the intelligent student looks in the notes to 
find the difference—if any there be—between 
“‘tarentass”’ and “télégue.’”” The expected 
note is lacking, as I stated in my review, and 
not until the word ‘télégue”’ occurs again 
ten pages in advance of this point, are we 
told (p. 36, note) that the two vehicles are “‘two 
varieties of Russian vehicles.”” The word 
‘‘iemschik ’’ occurs first in line 6 of page 25, 
and it is in a note to line 6 page 25, that the 
student has aright to expect an explanation 
of the term. None is given. As in the case of 
‘*podaroshna,”’ ‘‘ télégue ’’ and ‘‘tarentass,”’ 
the desired information is given for the first 
time in a note to a subsequent page of the 
text.—I still think the note to ‘pour qui”’ 
too vague to be of service to the student, and 
the fact that Dr. Lewis ‘‘ rather likes ’’ the term 
‘‘neuter pronoun ”’ has no bearing on my ob- 
servation that a reference to the grammar is 
here lacking. 

I am quite aware that literal translation can 
be carried too far ; I hardly thought it neces- 
sary to insist that a ‘‘cheval de fond”’ is a 
horse of good bottom, a horse that has wind 
and endurance, and not a dancing horse, for 
example, although such beasts are to be found, 
I believe, and we cannot deny that they have 
** good qualities,”’ 

Again, it is scarcely necessary for the editor 
to state anew so many accepted facts about the 
word Zou; nor can I agree with the statement 
that ‘‘in an elementary text-book such nice- 
ties of spelling need not be considered, and 
especially as they are not mentioned in such a 
work as Whitney’s large French grammar.’’ 
That Whitney does not mention niceties of 
spelling is no proof that they—to keep the 
plural—are not desirable. 

But it is the hypothesis with which Dr. 
Lewis begins the last paragraph of his ‘‘corre- 
spondence”’ that seems especially to demand 
examination. It appears that the editor read 
‘* whatever material he could find on Verne’s 
life ;’’ that he ‘‘ was rather amused at three 
statements contained in generally reliable 
works;’’ and that his ‘‘amusement was 
caused by the wide difference of opinion on 
the birth and life of an author so well known 
as Jules Verne.’’ ‘‘So’’ he continues, ‘I 
quoted these three statements.’”’ But when 
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the editor quotes a journal which distinctly 
states that Verne is a pen-name, he should 
surely mention that the quoted statement is 
contrary to fact. He writes in a note: ‘‘So far 
as I know at present ’”’ the statement in John- 
son’s Cyclopedia is correct. Why did he not 
state definitely which of his three conflicting 
sources contained facts? His note (quoted 
later) left me in doubt as to the nationality of 
Verne, for the note shows clearly that the 
editor was uncertain at the time of writing. 
In order to settle the point of nationality for 
my pupils I consulted various dictionaries of 
pseudonyms and wrote to M. Verne. The 
fact that the author was ‘not mentioned ”’ 
in those dictionaries of pseudonyms dispelled 
doubts raised by the editor, and M. Verne’s 
pleasant letters is evidence enough that ‘the 
dictionaries and catalogues cited by Mr. Sym- 
ington ’’ are not his only sources for the bio- 
graphy of contemporaries. 


Dr. Lewis closes his rejoinder with irony 
which would perhaps be more effective if its 
point did not lie in the fact that my printed 
statement was misquoted. Surely he must 
have seen the importance of the bracketed 
numerals in my sentence ‘this (1828) is the 
correct statement,’’ and yet he quotes the 
sentence, but omits the date! 


Dr. Lewis thinks that when my remarks are 


compared with his biographical note most 


editors will agree with him “in thinking that 
such criticism is more careless, to say the 
least’’ than his note appears. Perhaps it will 
be well to quote, without omission, that part 
—the only part—of the Biographical Note in 
which allusion is made to the birth and nation- 
ality of Verne. 


[BioGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


The material already in existence for Jules 
Verne’s life is most meagre and contradictory. 
In the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica (iv, p. 734), for example, we read that 
he was born at Vanées on the 8th of February, 
1814. According to Johnson’s New Oniversal 
Cyclopedia (iv, p. 1137) he was born at Nantes 
on the 8th of February, 78285 The Dial 
(xiv, p. 289), on the other hand, has the fol- 
lowing quotation from the London Literary 
World: **Though the literary world does 
not seem to knowit, ‘Jules Verne’ is only 


4 Published M. L. N., x, 305. 
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a pen-name. The novelist is by birth a Pole 
—a native of Warsaw—and his real name is 
Olchewitz. When he began to write he 
adopted the expedient of translating the initial 
syllable of his family patronymic (which in 
English means ‘ beach’) into its French equiv- 
alent, and in this way he got ‘ Verne’.” 

The estimates of the value of his works ap- 
parently differ to a like degree. 


5 So far as I know at present,this is the correct statement]. 


W. Stuart SymINGTON. 
Amherst College. 


THE. NOVEL AND THE STORY. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. Lana. NoTEs. 
Sirs :—The criticism passed by Dr. Deering, 
in your November number, on my attempt to 
distinguish the novel from the story seems to 
me to be well-founded in theory and justified 
by facts; for instance, in the case of Lazar- 
illo de Tormes, which had occasioned me con- 
siderable perplexity. My own differentiation 
between the two had never been satisfactory 
to me, but intent only on tracing the one 
kind, I neglected to look into the essence of. 
the other. Since Dr. Deering privately brought 
the matter to my attention some months ago, I 
have had no opportunity to test historically 
his definition of the story; nor is there in 
Cleveland sufficient material available for the 
purpose. But some questions arose while I 


was reading medizval literature with the ori- | 


gin of the novel chiefly in view, which may be 
worth while to state. 

One noticeable feature of the literature 
which tended to make up the romance of 
chivalry—the epic literature, roughly speaking 
—is that it was not used to any great extent 
by the later story-tellers. Even the romans 
ad’ aventure, which, in many cases, require but 
a prose form to make them excellent stories, 
are hardly ever drawn upon—so far at least as 
known manuscripts indicate. Indeed there 
would seem to be an almost conscious avoid- 
ance of the domain of the novel by the parti- 
sans of its lighterrival. ._The conclusion would 
be then that the ancestor of the story is not 
the same as the progenitor of the novel, and 
therefore that the essential difference between 
the novel and the story is inherited from a 
previous stage of existence, the poetical stage. 
This conclusion may be arbitrary, depending 
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on insufficient premises. Investigation will 
determine whether it is hasty or not. 

This negative statement, as to what are ap- 
parently not the sources of the story, may be 
supplemented by a positive one as to its proba- 
ble progenitors. The earliest compilation of 
stories which became popular in Europe is 
the Latin collection Disciplina clericalis, of 
Petrus Alphonsus. It was made up of moral 
tales taken from Arabian writers. This organ- 
ized invasion of the West by Oriental parables 
was aided by the many scattered anecdotes 
which pilgrims,crusaders or merchants brought 
from the East, and by shorter collections in 
manuscript, such as the one passing under the 
name of The Seven Wise Men. With their 
moral summaries lopped off,all these narratives 
may have been made acceptable to the un- 
lettered people. 

Still the appetite for stories was not created 
in western Europe by these wanderers from 
distant lands. The poem known as /e Pelerin- 
aye de Charlemagne is abundant proof to the 
contrary, not to mention many other early inti- 
mations of the same spirit. This native liking 
for amusing episodes soon found literary ex- 
pression in that form of poetry called fad/eau, 
which appeared in France by the middle of 
the twelfth century. 

Now the first prose stories in the vernacular 
of which we have any evidence are to be found 
in Italian compilations of the last part of the 
thirteenth century. The earliest of these, 
which goes by the name of Dodici Conti 
Moral, contains eight stories, some certainly 
and others presumably the abridgment of 
French fableaux or poetical contes dévots. 
The Conti di Antichi Cavalieri, alittle later in 
date, is more historical in theme and summar- 
izes for the most part longer French poems, 
while the Novel/ino of about the same period 
is a much more ambitious collection of narra- 
tives from Latin and Italian sources as well 
as French. These tales were the precursors 
of Boccaccio’s novelle. They prove that al- 
ready, half a century and more before his day, 
it was the fashion to reduce the episodic 
poems of France to prose form, and multiply 
the naratives thus obtained by like themes 
gleaned from other literatures. 

The question then is whether the prose ver- 


sions of the French fableaux gave the model 
for these Italian novel/e, just as the prose ro- 
mances of the Breton cycle became the start- 
ing-point for the romances of chivalry. The 
tone of the zovella is certainly akin to the 
tone of the fad/eau, though it rises at times 
to the more respectable tale of moral instruc- 
tion. If the story began with the /ad/eau it 
assimilated to itself all the lighter (in theme 
or form) fiction of the day, even to the reduc- 
tion to a literary narrative of the more notable 
experiences of contemporary life. The /ad- 
‘eau spirit would seem to prevail with Boc- 
caccio, and yet the larger part of his De-- 
cameron he undoubtedly owed to entirely dif- 
ferent sources. Possibly further discoveries 
of manuscripts, or the publication of what are 
already known but still neglected, may throw 
some light on the problem. Yet it would 
seem as though we have enough established 
facts to understand why the story differs from 
the novel in quality, as Dr. Deering urges,and 
not in quantity, as I affirmed. It is because 
their literary ancestors belonged to differ- 
ent clans. 
F. M. WARREN. 

Adelbert College. 


CENTRAL MODERNLANGUAGE 
CONFERENCE. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs. 


Dear Sirs:—The growing importance of 
educational interests in the western states has 
within the last years given rise to several or- 
ganizations. The instructors of modern lan- 
guages in western institutions have for some 
time felt the want of closer codperation. For 
natural reasons the meetings of the Modern 
Language Association have been held almost 
exclusively in the East; distance and expense 
have thus deprived a large number of teachers 
of the direct benefits resulting from a per- 
sonal acquaintance and a mutual exchange of 
thought and experience. 

The initiative in a movement to provide in- 
structors in the Middle West with the facilities 
of intercourse and codperation was taken by 
representatives of the universities of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Iowa. A circular letter issued 
in May to a number of modern-language men 
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selected from different sections called forth 
encouraging replies. On Friday, June 28, a 
preliminary meeting was held in Chicago by 
the men whose names had been suggested, to 
consider the question of a permanent organi- 
zation. The communications sent by profes- 
sors in leading institutions confirmed the con- 
viction of all members present that a far larger 
number of modern-language teachers could 
be interested by a separate organization than 
by an occasional meeting of the Modern-Lan- 
guage Association in the West. It was unani- 
mously agreed to avoid any conflict with the 
interests and support of the older association, 
and the pursuit of the common aim. The 
date of the annual meeting will be so chosen 
as to allow members to attend both associa- 
tions. 

The name of the society was decided upon 
as the CENTRAL MODERN LANGUAGE CON- 
FERENCE. The following officers and com- 
mittees, to serve till the first regular conven- 
tion, were appointed : 

President; Pror. W. H. CaRRUTH, University 
of Kansas. 
Secretary and Treasurer: Pror.H.ScHMIDT- 

WaARTENBERG, University of Chicago. 
Committee on Constitution: 

Pror. Cu. B. WiLson, Iowa State Univer- 

sity. 

Pror. G. E. KARSTEN, Indiana State Uni- 

versity. 
Pror. L. Foss.ter, Nebraska State Univer- 
sity. 
Committee on Programme: 

Pror. G. E. Karsten, Indiana State Uni- 

versity. 

Pror. STARR W. CuTTING, University of 

Chicago. 

Pror. W. M. BASKERVILL, Vanderbilt Uni- 

versity. 

Pror. H. EpGREN, Nebraska State Univer- 

sity. 
Committee on Arrangements ; 

Pror. H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG, Univer- 

sity of Chicago. 

Pror. A. H. TOLMAN, University of Chicago. 

ProF. J. D. BRUNER, University of Chicago. 

The first meeting will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, December 30-January 1. You 
are cordially and urgently invited to attend. 
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The enclosed Provisional Constitution of the 
Central Modern Language Conference will 
give an outline of the aims proposed. 

Papers to be read at the convention should 
be sent (by title) to Prof. G. E. Karsten, 
Bloomington, Indiana, as early as convenient 
—before December 1—as a large number of 
contributions have already been secured. 

More detailed information will be issued as 
soon as the programme is definitely settled 
upon and other arrangements perfected. 

Trusting that you will lend your support to 
this undertaking and hoping for an early reply, 
I remain 

Respectfully yours, 


H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG, 
Secretary of the C. M. L. A. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CENTRAL MODERN 
LANGUAGE CONFERENCE. 


ARTICLE I. 


1. The name of this Society shall be THE 
CENTRAL MODERN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE. 

2. Its object shall be the advancement of 
the scientific study and teaching of the modern 
languages and literatures. 


ARTICLE II. 


1. The officers shall be a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee 
of nine, composed of the above officers and 
four other members of the Conference. 

3. The officers and the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected at the last session of 
each annual meeting. 


ARTICLE III. 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Conference at such place and at such time as 
at a preceding annual meeting shall have been 
determined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Secretary 
and the Treasurer shall present their annual 
reports. 

3. The general arrangements of the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings shall be directed by 
the Executive Committee. 

4. The Executive Committee may call 
special meetings. 


ARTICLE IV. 
1. Any one recommended by the Executive 
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Committee may become a member of the 
Conference by the payment of two dollars, 
and may continue a member by the payment 
of the same amount each year. 

2. Failure in payment of the annual fee for 
two years shall ipso facto cause the member- 
ship to cease. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. All papers designed for the Conference 
shall be submitted, through the Secretary, to 
the Executive Committee at least one month 
in advance of the meeting, and the action of 
this Committee regarding such papers shall be 
final. 

2. Publications of the Conference, of what- 
ever kind, shall be made only under the au- 
thorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be 
made by a vote of two-thirds of those present 
at the last session of any regular annual meet- 
ing, provided the proposed amendments have 
received the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Charles Bundy Wilson, 


State University of Iowa. 
Gustav E. Karsten, 

State University of Indiana, 
Laurence Fossler, 

State University of Nebraska. 


Committee 
on Constitution. 


CENTRAL MODERN LANGUAGE 
CONFERENCE. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs. 


Sirs :—The Central Modern Language Con- 
ference will have its first meeting in Chicago 
on Dec. 30 and 31, and Jan. ist. President 
Harper will give an address of welcome and 
papers will be presented by Professors Eggert, 
late of Vanderbilt University, Food of Albion 
College, Gerber of Earlham College, Hempl 
of Michigan University, Howe of Butler Uni- 
versity; Karsten and Leser of the University 
of Indiana; De Poyen, Schmidt-Wartenberg 
and Tolman of the University of Chicago. 
Further offers of papers will be welcome. 


G. E. KARSTEN, 
Chairmen of the Program Committee. 
The University of Indiana. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

The next annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America will be 
held at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
December 26, 27, 28. The President of the 
Association, Professor James Morgan Hart, 
will deliver an address December 26, at 8 
o’clock, p.m. The following is a partial list 
of the papers which will be read at the regular 
sessions: Mr. Robert N. Corwin (Yale Uni- 
versity), ‘‘Goethe’s attitude toward contem- 
porary politics ;’’ Prof. Gustav Gruener (Yale 
University), ‘‘The Nibelungenlied and Sage 
in modern poetry;” Prof. J. T. Hatfield 
(Northwestern University), ‘‘John Wesley’s 
translations (versions) of German hymns;’’ 
Prof. Andrew Ingraham (Swain Free School), 
‘Overlapping and Multiple Indications ;’’ Prof. 
L. Oscar Kuhns (Wesleyan University), ‘‘Treat- 
ment of Nature in the Divine Comedy;’’ Prof. 
M. D. Learned (University of Pennsylvania), 
“The Saga of Wilhelm Tell;”’ Prof. P. B. 
Marcou (Harvard University), ‘‘The origin of 
the rule forbidding hiatus in French verse:”’ 
Prof. John M. Manley (Brown University), 
‘Marco Polo and the Sguire’s Tale;’’ Prof. 
A. R. Marsh (Harvard University), ‘‘The Com- 
parative Study of Literature;’’ Prof. Brander 
Matthews (Columbia University), ‘‘ The Con- 
ventions of the Drama;”’ Prof. Bliss Perry 
(Princeton University), ‘‘ Fiction as a College 
study;”’ Prof. Thomas R. Price (Columbia 
University), ‘‘ Troilus and Criseyde: a study 
of Chaucer’s method of narrative construc- 
tion;’’ Dr. J. H. Penniman (University of 
Pennsylvania), ‘Notes on Ben Jonson’s Quarrel 
with Marston;”’ Prof. H. S. White (Cornell 
University), ‘‘The home of Walter von der 
Vogelweide;’’ Dr. Max Winkler (University 
of Michigan), ‘*‘ The sources of the dramaturgi- 
cal ideas of Lenz;’’ Prof. George M. Wahl 
(Williams College), ‘‘Goethe’s Ein 
Christlich Meynender ;’’ Prof. C. H. A. Wager 
(Center College), ‘‘The Seege of Troye, a 
Middle English romance;”’ Prof. C. B. Wright 
(Middlebury College), ‘‘ Two parallel studies 
in sociology : a comparison of certain features 
in a drama by Shakespeare and one by Ibsen.”’ 

Each member of the Association will soon 
receive a printed copy of the complete pro- 
gramme. 
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New Books. 1895-1896. 


MACMILLAN AND BOWES, Cambridge, England. 
No. 254. A Miscellaneous Catalogue. 


MAGGS BROS., 159 Church Street, Paddington 
Green, London, W., England. Catalogue of an Inter- 
esting and Valuable Collection of Books relating to the 
Several Branches of Fine Art. No. 132, Nov., 1895. 


NUTT, DAVID, 270-271 Strand, W. C., London, 
England. Catalogue No. xlviii. Second-Hand Books. 


PARKER &CO., JAMES, 27 Broad Street, Oxford, 
England. Classical Books. November, 1895. 


PICARD & FILS, ALPHONSE, Rue Bonaparte 
82, Paris, France. Catalogue Mensuel de Livres Anciens 
et Modernes. Septembre 4 Octobre, No. Ixxxiii, No- 
vembre, 1895. 


WELTER, H., 59 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 


Bulletin mensuel des Principales Publications de la Li- 
brairie Allemande. Sep., Oct., 1895. 


. Catalogue Mensuel de la Librairie Frangaise. 


20° Année. Aodfit, Sep., 1895. 


——. Monthly Gazette of Literature. Sep., Oct., 
1895. 


WESLEY & SON, WM., 28 Essex Street, Strand, 
London, England. Catalogue No. 124. 


- WOHLLEBEN, TH., 45 Great Russell Street, W. 
C., London, England. Catalogue No. 3. Philology. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


Eviteo sy HERBERT B. ADAMS. 


ANNUAL ISSUES, 1883-1894. 


I.—Local Institutions. 479 pp. $4.00. 

{I.—Institutions and Economics. 629 pp. $4.00. 
I1I.—Maryland, Virginia, and Washington. 595 pp. $4.00. 
IV.—Municipal Government and Land Tenure. 600 pp. $3.50. 
SERIES V.—Municipal Government, History, and Politics, 559 pp.$3.50. 
SERIES VI.—History of Codperation inthe U.S. 540 pp. $3.50, 
SERIES VII.—Social Science, Government, etc. 628 pp. $3.50. 

SERIES VIII.—History, Politics, and Education. 625 pp. $3.50. 

SERIES 1IX.—Education, History, and Social Science. 636 pp. $3.50. 
SERIES X.—Church and State: Columbus and America, 626 pp. $3.50 
SERIES XI.—Labor, Slavery, and Self-Government. 574 pp- $3.50. 
SERIES X1i1.—Institutional and Economic History. 626 pp. $3.50. 

THE THIRTEENTH SERIES (1895) IS NOW IN PROGRESS. 


EXTRA VOLUMES. 

I, THE REPUBLIC OF NEW HAVEN. A History of Municipal Evolu- 
tion. By CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, 342 pages. $8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00. 

Il. PHILADELPHIA, 1681-1887, A History of Municipal Develop- 
ment. By EDWARD P. ALLINSON,and Borges PENROSE, 444 
pages. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

Ill. BALTIMORE AND THE NINETEENTH OF APRIL, 1861. A Study of 
the War. By GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN. 176 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

IV-V, LOCAL CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
GEORGE E. HOWARD. 
Vol. I.—Development of the Township, Hundied, and Shire. 526 
pages. 8vo. $3.00. 
Vol. II —Development of the City and the Local Magistracies (in 
preparation). 


VI. THE NEGRO IN MARYLAND. A Study of the Institution of Slave- 


ry. By JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 270 pages. 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. Its History and 
Influence in our Constitutional History. By W. W. WiL- 
LOUGHBY. 124 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. 
By 1nazo NITOBE. 198 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


IX. STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN SWITZERLAND. 
M. VINCENT, 225 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


SPANISH INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHWEST. By F. W. BLACKMAR. 
380 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


XI, INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION. By M. M. 
CoHN. 250 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE OLD ENGLISH MANOR. By C. M. ANDREWS, 280 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


AMERICA, ITS GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY, 1492-1892. 
SCAIFE. 176 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


FLORENTINE LIFE DURING THE RENAISSANCE. By W. B. Scarrs. 
256 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


VII. 


VIII. 
By JOHN 


Ill. By W. B. 


The twelve series are now offered for $36.00. 
The twelve series and thirteen extra volumes (twenty-five 
volumes in all) for $55.00. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A MODERN ENGLISH—GREEK DICTION- 
ARY; A concise Dictionary of the English and 
Modern Greek Languages, as actually Written and 
Spoken. By A.N.JANNaRIs, Ph. D. Post 8vo. Cloth, 452 
pages. $2.50. 

A book that will be useful to students of philology, to 

travelers, and to the increasing body of physicians who advo- 

cate the adoption of Modern Greek as the language of science. 

Archaic, colloquial, literary and are 

all given, as well as such comparatively recent words as cau- 

cus, cheque, economics, etc. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC: (New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged.) By ApAmMs SHERMAN HILL, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard 
College. 431 pages. Cloth, $1.20. 


The new edition of the Principles of Rhetoric presents a 
work long familiar to every teacher of English in a form con- 
taining 159 more pages than its predecessor, and largely re- 
written and rearranged. The subject matter has been much 
amplified, and the illustrations cited are newer and more 
numerous. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By 
HuBeErR Gray BUEHLER, Master in English in the Hotch- 
kiss School. 8vo. Cloth, 152 pages. 50 cents. 


This book is designed to meet the want of a practical drill 
book in English, to be used either separately or in connection 
with a text-book in Rhetoric. Its method is that of pointing 
out common errors of speech, and of leading pupils to con- 
vert knowledge of these errors into new and correct habits 
of expression. 

Any of the above books will besent to any address in the United States, 

upon receipt of price; carriage at purchaser’s expense. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvusutsusns, 
NEW YORK. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, have just 


published, ‘Le Premier Livre de Frangais,’ by L. S, 
Hortcnukiss, also ‘Selections for French Composition,’ 


by C. H. GRANDGENT. 


Mr. H. WELTER, 59 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France, 
announces the important publication: Livet, Lexigue de 
la langue de Moli@re comparée a celle des écrivains de son 
temps, a work approved by the French Academy, 
which will be published in 3-4 volumes. The lists are 
now open for subscribers, who, till January 1, 1896, will 
receive the dictionary at 1o francs ($2.00) per volume 
after this date subscribers will be charged 15 fr. ($3.00) 
per volume. The publication will probably be finished 
within the year 1896. Address the publisher. 


GERMAN. 


PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER 1895. 


SCHEFFEL’S EKKEHARD. An unabridged edition, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Prof. W. H. Carrutu of the 
University of Kansas. With map and five illustrations 
from photographs and rare prints xxviii+493 pp. 16mo. 


SCHOENFELD’S GERMAN HISTORICAL PROSE. Edited by 
Dr. HERMANN SCHOENFELD of the Columbian University. 
vi+213 pp. 12mo. 80c. net. 


CONTENTS. 


LINDNER, Abris der deutschen Historiographie. Mittlere 
und neuere Geschichte.—von GIESEBRECHT, Herstellung 
des abendlandischen Kaiserstums durch Karl des Gros- 
sen; Deutschland unter den Ottonen.—JANssEN, Deut- 
schlands auswartige Lage und Maximilian I.—von RANKE, 
Reichstag zu Augsburg Der Staat des 
Grossen Rarlivaten: Friedrich der Grosse.—von TREIT- 
SCHKE, Preussens Erhebung.—von SyBEL, Preussen nach 
Osterreichs Niederlage (1866). 


WICHERT’S AN DER MAJORSECKE. Curtain-raiser (men 2, 
women 2,) edited by Prof. CHas. Harris of Adelbert. iv 
+41 pp., 16mo. 20 c. el. 


ZSCHOKKE’S ABENTEVER DER NEUJAHRSNACHT: DER 
ZERBROCHENE ERUG. Edited by Dr. A. B. Faust of 
Johns Hopkins. Two easy humorous stories for rapid 
reading, suitable as a basis for conversational drill. x+ 
110 pp., 16mo. 25 c., eZ. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH POEMS. (Required by N. Y. Re- 
gents for Memorizing.) Thirty of the best in each language, 
with the music for voice and piano to eight of the German 
Poems. vi-+92 pp. 


PUBLISHED SINCE FULY rst, 1895. 
THOMAS’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Conspicuous for human 


and interesting exercises, scientific treatment, and full 
material for conversational drill. 12mo, 411 pp. $1.12 
net. 


HARRIS’S GERMAN READER. VIII+220 pp. (text)+108 pp. 
(vocabulary)+28 pp. (appendix). 12mo. $100 ve?. 

Very easy selections in prose and verse, that are both 
interesting and continuous. It is designed that the 
pupils’ lessons shall increase in length rather than in 
difficulty. 


STERN’S STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. (First Series.) A 
new edition from new plates with a new binding. A 
reading book easy enough to be started with the first 
German lesson. 280pp., I2mo. $1.10 


LESSING’S NATHAN DER WSISE. Edited by Prof. H. C. 
G. Branpt of Hamilton College. An entirely new edi- 
tion from new plates. xiv+227 pp., 16mo. 60c., net. 

ANDERSEN'S EIN BESUCH BEI CHARLES DICKENS. Edi- 


ted by Dr. BERNHARDT of Central High School, Washing- 
ton. With two portraits. 50 pp., 25 c. wet. 


Postage 10 Per cent Additional, Descriptive list free. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


29 W. 23 ST., NEW YORK. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Part of the material is due to the courtesy of H. WELTER, Paris, and 
B. WESTERMANN & Co., New York.) 


ENGLISH. 


Basse, Maurits.—Stylaffectatie bij Shakespeare, vooral uit 
het oogpunt van het euphuisme. [Recueil de travaux pub- 


_ liés par la faculté de philosophie et lettres de l’université de 


Gand. 14° fascicule]. Gand, H. Engelcke, 1895. 8vo, pp- 
216. 

Brooke, Stopford A.—The Golden Book of Coleridge. 
Edited with an introduction. London, J. M. Dent & Co., 
1895. 

Carpenter, Frederick Ives.—Metaphor and Similie in the 
Minor Elizabethan Drama. [Chicago University Dissertation. ] 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1895. 

Chancellor, E. Beresford.—Literary types; being essays in 
criticism. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

Courthope, W. J.—A History of English Poetry. Vol. 1. 
The Middle Ages: Influence of the Roman Empire—The 
Encyclopedic Education of the Church—The Feudel System. 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. 8vo, pp. xxix, 474. 

Creighton, Mandell.—The Early Renaissance in England. 
The Rede Lecture, delivered in the Senate House (Cam- 
bridge) on June 13, 1895. Cambridge, University Press, 1895. 
1 sh. 

Fluegel, Ewald.—Neuenglisches Lesebuch, zur Einfiihrung 
in das Studium der Denkmialer selbst, nach den Hss. und 
altesten Drucken. Ha//e, Max Niemeyer, 1895. 8vo, pp. 
xii, 547. 

Gerber, Eduard.—Die Substantivierung des Adjectivs im 
xv. und xvi. Jahrhundert, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des zu Adjectiven hinzutretenden ove. Diss., Gottingen, 
Dieterich, 1895. 

Horstman, 0.—Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Ham- 
pole, an English father of the Church, and his followers, 
[Library of Early English Writers]. London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. 8vo, pp. xiv, 
442. 

Koeppel, Emil.—Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen Ben Jon- 
son’s, John Marston’s und Beaumont’s und Fletcher’s. [Miin- 
chener Beitrage zur rom. u. eng. Philologie, xi. Heft.] Zr- 
langen u. Leipzig, A. Deichert, 1893. 

Mitford, John.—The Poetical Works of William Falconer. 
With a Memoir. [The Aldine edition of the British Poets.] 
London, George Bell & Sons, 1895. 

Rosner, Karl.—Shakspere’s Ham/et im Lichte der Neuro- 
pathologie. er/in, H. Kornfeld, 1895. 

Shipper, J.—Grundriss der Englischen Metrik. [Wiener 
Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie, 2. Band.] Wienu. Leip- 
zig, W. Braumiiller, 1895. . 
Shakespeare und dessen Gegner, namentlich Ap- 
pleton Morgran, Mrs. Pott, und Donnelly. W. Shakespeare 
ein hervorragender Dichter: Francis Bacon ein grosser 
Prosaiker, aber Kein Dichter. Jiinster, 1895. 

Seyferth, Paul,—Sprache und Metrik des mittelengl. stro- 
phischen Gedichtes ‘‘ Le Morte Arthur’’ und sein Verhaltnis 
zu ‘‘ The Lyfe of Ipomydon.’’ Dissertation. Berlin, 1895. 

GERMAN. 

Boehme, F. M.—Volktiimliche Lieder der Deutschen im 18. 
und 19 Jahrhundert. Nach Wort und Weise aus alten Drucken 
und Hss., sowie aus Volksmund zusammengebracht und mit 


kritisch-historischen Anmerkungen versehen. Leipzig, Breit- 
kopf & Hartel. M.12—. 

Bremer, 0.—Beitrage zur Geographie der deutschen Mund- 
arten in Form einer Kritik von Wenkers Sprachatlas des deut- 
schen Reichs. (Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken deutscher 
Mundarten. iii.) Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel. M. 6.50. 

Hoskins, P.—Uber die Arten der Konjunktivsatze in dem 
Gedichte ‘Diu Klage.’ I. Seltstandige Konjunktivsatze. 
Berlin, Dissertation, 8vo, pp. 44. 


Koehler, P.—Der zusammengesetzte Satz in den Gedichten 
Heinrichs von Melk und in des armen Hartmann Rede vom 
glouben. Berlin, Dissertation. 8vo, pp. 34. 

Koehler. W. E.—Luther’s Schrift an den christlischen Adel 
deutscher Nation im Spiegel der Kultur- und Zeitgeschichte. 
Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel. M. 6.—. 

Koellner, R.—Heinrich Tolle, ein Géttinger Dramatiker 
des 19. Jhs. Gdttingen, Dissertation. 8vo. pp. 78. 

Leyer. F. v. d.—Des armen Hartmann Rede vom giouven, 
eine deutsche Reimpredigt des 12. Jahrhunderts. Ser/in, 
Dissertation. I. 8vo, pp. 60. 

Losch, P.—Johannes Rhenanus, ein Kasseler Poet des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. Marburg, Dissertation. 8vo, pp. vi, 96. 

Luft, W.—Die Entwickelung des Dialogs im alten Hilde- 
brandsliede. Berlin, Dissertation. 8vo, pp. 37. 

Magnusson, E.—Odin’s Horse Yggdrasil. A paper read 
before the Cambridge Philological Society published by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 8vo, 
pp. 64. 

Merkes, P. W.—Der nhd. Infinitiv als Teil einer umschrie- 
benen Zeitform. Gdé¢tingen, Dissertation. 8vo, pp. 128, 
M. 3.20. 

Richter, G.—Beitrage zur Interpretation und Textrekon- 
struktion des mhd.Gedichtes ‘Kloster der Minne.’ Einleitung. 
Berlin, Dissertation. 8vo, pp. 54. 

Schmidt, B.—Der Vokalismus der Siegerlander Mundart. 
Berlin, Dissertation. 8yo, pp. 103. 

Schmidt, 0. E.—Lieder der Deutschen aus den Zeiten der 
Freiheitskriege und der Kampfe um die nationale Einhejt. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 8vo, pp. 104. 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

Brandes, Edvaré.—Asgerd. Skuespil i 3 Acter. Copen- 
hagen, Philipsen, 1895. 

Bugge, Sophus.—Norges indskrifter med de zldre runer. 
3 die hefte. Christiania, 1895. pp. 153-264. 

Dahlerup, Verner.—Det danske sprogs historie i kortfattet 
oversigt. Szertryk af Salmonsens Konversations leksikon. 
Copenhagen, 1895, pp. 71. 

Hostrup, 0.—Komedier. ste Udgave. Jre Bind. Copen- 
hagen, Gyldendal, 1895. 

Ipsen, Alfred.—Flores og Blanseflor. Copenhagen, Gyl- 
dendal, 1895. 

Karsten, Amund B,—Studier dfver de nordiska sprakens 
primara nominalbildning. 1. Akademisk afhandling. He/- 
singfors. 1&95. 

Kock, Axel.—Ostnordiska och Latinska medeltidsordsprak 
i Texter; ii Kommentar. [Samfund til udgivelse af gam. 
nordisk lit. xx]. Kabenhavn, 1894. 

Topsee, V. C. 8.—Samlede Fortsellinger. 1-111 Bind. 
Copenhagen, Gad, 1895. 13 kr. 50 gre. 

Sargent, J. Y.—A Dano-Norwegian Reader. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
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Wessel, John Herman—Digte. Gjennemillustreret Udgave 
of Th. Kittelsen. Hefte 1. Copenhagen, E. Bojesen, 1995. 
Digte. Illustreret Serie af danske Klassikere. 
Hefte 1. Copenhagen, Reitzel, 1895. 

Wimmer, Ludv. F. Ai—de Danske Runemindesmerker un- 
dersggte og tolkede. Afbildningerne udférte of J. Magnus 
Petersen. I. De historiske Runemindesmerker. Copenhagen, 
Gyldendal, 1895. pp.174. | 

FRENCH. 

Aicard, J.—Diamant noir. Paris, 1895. 180. 399 pp. 
3 M. 50. 

Alexandre, A.—Jean Carriés. Etude de son ceuvre et de sa 
vie. Paris, 1895. 40. Avec 6 photograv., 12 héliograv. et 

80 grav. dans le texte. 25 M. 

Ardel, H.—Réve blanc. Paris, 1895. 180. 281 pp. 3 M. 
50. 

Baedeker, K.—North-Western France, from the Loire and 
the Rhone to the Spanish Frontier. 2nd ed. With 10 maps 
and 13 plans. 12mo. pp. 298. Dulau. 5/. 

South-Eastern France, from the Loire to the Riviera 
and the Italian Frontier, including Corsica. 2nd ed. With 
13 Maps, 12 Plansanda Panorama. 12mo. pp. 314. Dulau. 5/. 

Balzac.—Pages choisies de H. de Balzac, publiées par 
Gustave Lanson. In-12. C. Lévy. 3 fr. 50. 

Barracand, L.—L’adoration. aris, 1895. 180. 3 M. 50. 

Baude de Maurceley—Le Triomphe du cceur. Paris, 1895. 
180. 3M. 50. 

Bauer, H.—Mémoires d’un jeune homme. aris, 1895. 180. 
322 pp. Avec portrait. 3 M. 50. 

Beaume, G.—Corbeille d’or. Paris, 1895. 180. 271 pp. 
3M. 

Beuzemaker, J. J.—A First French course. (Modern Lan- 
guage Series). Cr. 8vo, pp. 182. Blackie. 1/6. 

Bertheroy, J.—Le Roman d’une 4me. aris, 1895. 180. 
299 pp. 3M. 50. 

Blondel, J.-E.—Phonologie mécanique de la langue fran- 

_Saise. In-8. Guillaumin. 4 fr. 

Bonjeau, G.—Enfants révoltés et parents coupables. Paris, 
1895. 180. 4M. 

Bosworth, L.—Au régiment. 
3 M. 50. 

Bourget, Paul—Outre-mer. (Notes sur l’Amérique). 2 vol. 
in-12. Lemerre. 7 fr. 

Brisson, Adolphe—La Comédie littéraire. Notes et im- 
pressions de littérature. In-12. Colin. 3 fr. 50. 

Brunetiere, Ferdinand.—Nouveaux essais sur la littérature 
contemporaine. In-12. C. Lévy 3 fr. 50. 

Caro, Mme. E.—Les Lendemains. Paris, 1895. 
pp. 3M. 50. 

Carroue, P.—A New Book of Commercial French Gram- 
mar, Vocabulary, Correspondence, Commercial Documents, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Lexicon. 12mo. pp. 354. Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 4/6. 


Champsaur, Fel.—Marquisette. Puris, 1895. 180. 3 M. 50. 

Cheneviere, A.—Quatre femmes. Paris, 1895. 180. 302 pp. 
3 M. 50. 

Coppee, Frangois.—Mon Franc-parler. 3¢ série. (Juin, 1894 
—Février, 1895). In-12. Lemerre. 3 fr. 50. 


Pour la Couronne. Drame en 5 actes en vers. In-4. 
Lemerre. 1o fr. 


Paris, 1895. 180. Illustr. 
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Daudet, Ui. A—Les Kamtchatka. Paris, 1895. 180. 315 
pp. 3M. 50. 

Decourcelles, P.—Brune et blonde. 
3 M. 50. 

Degusse, N.—La Dame noire. Bruxelles, 1895. 120. 281 
pp. 3M. 


Paris, 1895. 180. 


ITALIAN. 

Tasso, T.—Vita di, da Angelo Solerti. 3 vols. 
Loescher, 1895. 

———Opere Minori in versi, ed. da A. Solerti. 10 vols. 
(when completed). Bologna, Zanichelli. 
Gerusalemme liberata, ed. da A. Solerti. Firenze, 
1895. Barbéra. 
Recensione della vita di, da A. Solerti. P. Pavesio, 
Torino, Roux Frassati & Cia, 1895. 160. 13 pp. 


Il T. nella vita e nelle opere. Da Vincenzo Prinzi- 


Torino, 


valle. 


Bergamo e il T. Da Achille Mazzoleni. Bergamo, 
1895. 36 pp. 

Lettere di, svolte e commentate dal prof. A. Mazzo- 
leni. Bergamo, 1895. 8vo. 213 pp. 

Sulle fonti della Gerusalemme liberata. Da Vivaldi: 
Catanzaro, 1894. 

L’Anima del, da Monti-Gherardi. Noci, 1894. 71 


Pp. 

Tassoni.—Motivo e valore politico della Secchia Rapita. 
Da U. Poledrelli. Milano 1895. 63 pp. 

Toldo, Pietro.—Contributo allo studio della novella francese 
del xv e xvi secolo, Considerata specialmente nelle sue at- 
tinenze con la letteratura italiana. Roma, 1895. 153 pp. 

Tommaseo, Niccolo.—Libro d’amore; canti e stornelli del 
popolotoscano. Vol. 1. Fistoja, 1895. 159 pp. 

Trissino, G.—L’Italia liberata di. Contributo alla storia 
dell’epopea italiana. Da Filippo Ermini. Roma, 1895. 265 
Pp- 

Trojano, P. R.—‘‘ La Critica Letteraria.’’ A proposto d’una 
recente publicazione di B. Croce e di una-nota di F. de 
Sanctis. Napoli, 1895. 8vo. 36 pp. 

Volta. A.—Storia poetica di Orlando studiata in sei poemi. 
Bologna, 1895. 192 pp. 

Zanichelli.—La revoluzione del 1848 e le poesie politiche 
del Prati. Bologna, 1895. 8vo, 58 pp. ° 

SPANISH. 

Cervantes.—Don Quixote. Done into English by Henry 
Edward Watts. Newed. With Notes, Original and Selected. 
4vols. Vol. 3. Cr. 8vo. pp. 410. Black. 6/. 

Conte, E.—Espagne et Provence. Paris, 1895. 180. vii, 
287 pp. 3M. 50. 

Diccionario.—enciclopédico de la lengua castellana. Com- 
puesto por E. Zerolo, Miguel de Toro y Gémez, E. Isaza y 
otros escritores. Tomol. Madrid, 1895. Fol. xvi, 182 pp. 
63 M. 75 pf. 

Flores. E. A.—La guerra de Cuba. Madrid, 1895. 80. 555 
pp. 6M. 4o. 

Luffmann, C. B.—A Vagabond in Spain. 
80. 360 pp. 

Meesch, F., und G. Diercks.—Taschenworterbuch der span- 
ishen und deutschen Sprache, nach den besten WOrterbiichern 
beider V6lker verfasst. I. Tl. Deutsch-Spanisch. Von F. 


Meesch. Leipzig, 1895. O. Holtze Nachf. 160. iv, 450 pp. 
2M. 15. 


London, 1895. 
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‘Ortega Munilla, J.—La viva y la muerta. 
80. 281 pp. 4M. 8o. 


Zorrilla, J.—Obras dramiticas y liricas. 4tomos. Madrid, 
1895. 40. 495, 495, 479; 485 PP. 75 M. 


PORT UG UESE. 


Madrid, 1895. 


Language. London, 1895. 80.340 pp. 6M. 


Haupt, Albr.—Die Baukunst der Renaissance in Portugal 
von den Zeiten Emanuel’s des Gliicklichen bis zum Schlusse 
der spanischen Herrschaft. II. Bd. Das Land. Frankfurt 
a/M., 1895. H. Keller. - 40. viii, 171 pp. Mit Abbildgn. 
18 M. 


de Paiva Raposo, Alb. 0.—Nogées.de. grammatica Landina 


e breve guia de conversa¢ao en Portuguez, Inglez e Landim. 
Lisbon, 1895. 80.75 pp. 3M. 


PROVENGAL. 


Beitraege.—Dass. Roman. Abteilg. Nr. 2. Das altprovenzal. 
Klagelied m. Beriicks. d. verwandten Litteraturen. Nebst e. 
Beilage tib. d. Vizgrafen v. Marseille u. d. Haus Banx in ihren 
Beziehgn. zu d. Trobadors, e. krit. Ausgabe einiger Lieder u. 
2 ungedr. altfranzés. Klageliedern. Von H. Springer. -2.80. 


Berenger-Feraud. —La Marius en Provence. 
Paris, 1895. 80. 10 M. 


Rowbotham, John Frederick.- —The Courts 
‘of Love. With 13 Illusts. and 2 Maps. (Social England 
Series.) Cr. 8vo. pp. xxii—324.. Swan Sonnenschein. 4/6. 


ROUMANIAN. 


—Bibliographie du xix¢e 
siecle. Tome I. Gr. in-8. Bruxelles. Nilsson. 10 fr. 


Legrand, E.—Recueil de documents grecs concernant les 
_relations du patriarcat de Jérusalem. avec la Roumanie, pub- 
‘liés par Emile Legrand. Gr. in-8. Welter. 30 fr. 


RHAETIAN. 


la vial Volks- u, Landschafts- 


Marchot, P.—Les Gloses de in vocabulaire réto-roman 
du xime siécle. Publié d’aprés le manuscrit avec une introduc- 
tion, un commentaire et une. restitution critique du texte. 
1.60. 


Baumberger, G 
bilder a. Tirol. 


Pallioppi, Z., ed Emil. —Dizionari dels idioms 
d’Engiadin’ ota e bassa, della Val Miistair, da Bravuogn e 
ae con particulera consideraziun del idiom d’Engiadin’ 

4. fasc. Samedan, 1895. .[Basel, A. Geering.] 80, viii 
u. 577—824. 5M. 
ROMANCE. 

Abhandlungen.- —Hrn. Prof. Dr. A. Tobler z. Feier s. 25 jabr. 
Thatigkeit als ordentl. , Prof. an d. Univ. Berlinv. dankbaren 
Schiilern dargebracht. 


Comparetti, in he Middle Ages, Trans- 
lated by E. F. M. Benecke. 
son Ellis. 


With an Introduction by Robin- 
Cr. 8vo, pp. xvi—376. Swan Sonnenschein. -7/. 


lish.”’ 


hunderts. 


| Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1895. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Baldwin, C. S.—Specimens of Prose New 
York, H. Holt & Co., 1895. 
8vo, pp. 


Beuzemaker, J. J.—A First French Course. 
187, Blackie & Son, London, 1895. 


Brewster, W. 'T.—Specimens of Narration. New York, 


H. Holt & Co., 1895. 


‘Cook, Albert S.—Exercises in old English, based upon 
the prose extracts of the author's ‘‘First Book in Old Eng-. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1895. 12mo, pp. iv, 68. 


Fontaine, C.—Lectures Courantes. 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1895. 


Guerber, H. A.—Marchen und fiir Anfan- 
ger. 8vo, pp. 159, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1895. 


Harris, Charles.—A German Reader for Beginners. 
8vo, pp. 356, Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1895: 


Hettner, H.—Literaturgeschichte des achtzehnten Jahr- 
Erster Thell: Die Englische Literatur von 1660- 
1770. 5te verbesserte Auflage. ne Fr. Vieweg 
und Sohn, 1894. 


Nichols, A. B.—Three Comes Tales. 


8vo, pp. 242, D. C. 


12M0, PP.. 229, 


“Painter, F. V. N.—Introduction to English Literature, 
including a number of Classical Works. Boston, Leach, 
Shewell and Sanborn, 1895. 12mo, pp. viii, 633. 


Sargent, J. Y.—A Dano-Norwegian Reader. 8vo, pp. 
184, Swan Sonnenchein & Co., London; Macmillan & Co., 
New York, 1895. 


Schipper, J.—Grundriss der Englischen Metrik. 7 
pp. 428, Wilhelm Braumdller, Wien und Leipzig, 1895. 


Stryker, M. Woolsey.—The Letter of James the Just. 
12mo, pp. 73, Ginn & Company, Boston and London, 1895. 

Steinmeyer, E. and E. Seivers.—Die althochdéut- 
schen Glossen. iii. Band. Sachlich geordnete Glossare, bear- 
beitet von E. Steinmeyer, Ber/in, Weidmann. 8vo, pp. xii, 
723. M. 28—. 


Thomas, Calvin.—Practical German Grammar. 
pp. 420, Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1895: 


Byo, 


Voss, E.—Der Genitiv bei Thomas Murner. Leipzig, Dis- 
sertation. 8vo, pp. iv, 73. 

Warren, F. M.—Corneille’s Le Cid. ores PP. 163, D. hts 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1895. 

Way, Arthur,--Spencer, ee Song of Ro- 
land. 8vo, pp. 62, Ballantyne Press, David Nutt, London, 
1895. 


Weidling, F.—Die deutsclie Grammatik Johannes 


Clajus. (Altere deutsche Grammatiken in Neudrucken ii.) 
Strassburg, Triibner. 16mo, pp. Ixxvi 179. 


Wells, B.—Modern German Literature. Boston; Roberts. 


‘I2mo, pp. xii, 406. 


—w—Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon par Labiche, et 
Martin. 12mo, pp. 108, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1895. 
Contemparary French Poets. Décadents’ and 
Symbolists. Pamphlet, pp. 23. : 
Le Nabab. Mceurs Parisiennes par Alphonse Daudet. 
8vo, pp. 230, Ginn & Co., Boston, 1895.- 


Modern German Literature. 8vo, pp. 406, Roberts 


Brothers, Boston, 1895. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


Attention is called to the moderate rates and special 
advantages of advertising in MODERN LANGUAGE 
NoTEs, a monthly journal devoted to the study of the 
modern languages and literatures : 


1. It is the only academic journal that represents specifi- 
cally the interests of the professors who, as a class, 
control the sales of modern language text-books in 
our representative institutions ; 

2. It goes to more than five hundred colleges and other 
educational institutions of this country ; 

3. It has an extensive circulation among all classes of 
modern language teachers in this country, besides 
having a considerable list of foreign subscribers ; 

4. Outside of the teaching profession, it reaches a large 
number of scholars that would prove exceptionally 
desirable customers. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Each 
‘ subsequent In-| Half Year One Year 
SPACE. One Insertion. sertion (of same|(four months).| ‘eight months) 
wording). 
1 Page $20.00 | $15.00 | $60.00 | $100.00 
(two columns), 
1 Column 12.00 9.00 36.00 60.00 
(one half page). 
4 Column 9.00 6.75 27.00 45.00 
1 Inch. 2.00 6.75 11.25 


N. B.—1. The names of advertisers taking a column or 
more will be classified at the end of the table 
of contents. 

2. The journal has two columns measuring three 
and a half by nine inches each. 

3. Rates for special pages, or for special form and 
position of advertisement on page, will be 
given on application, 


Address all communications relating to advertising to 
MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, 
A. M. ELLIOTT, Managing Editor, 


Jouns Hopkins UNIversirty, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


AN INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL. 
FOUNDED IN 1846 


BY 


GEORGE P. MORRIS. - AND +> ++ N. P. WILLIS, 


THE FOREMOST LITERARY AND SOCIETY 
WEEKLY. 


A Newspaper of Literature, Art, Music and the Drama, 
and a reflex of the doings of New York 
Society. 


POEMS, STORIES, 

TRANSLATIONS, 

LETTERS OF TRAVEL, 

PARIS AND LONDON LETTERS, 

EXCERPTS FROM THE FOREIGN PRESS, 

MUSIC, DRAMATIC AND 
ART CRITICISM. 
ESSAYS, BOGK REVIEWS, GOSSIP OF 
FASHION. 


The HOME JOURNAL is the exponent of that 
Literary and Art Culture which gives grace and refine- 
ment to social intercourse—a Society Journal in the best 
sense of the term. Out-of-town readers will find the 
best life of the Metropolis reflected in its pages. It is an 
International Journal and by its Foreign Correspon- 
dence and Essays brings its readers en rapport with the 
social life of the Great European centres. The HOME 
JOURNAL addresses its Editorial and Advertising col- 
umns to people of culture and fashion. It is essen- 
tially a paper for the home, a home journal, and the 
only HOME JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


rrr rT err rrr rr 5 cents 
Three copies one year } iin 
One copy three years 5. 


MORRIS PHILLIPS & CO, 


No. 240 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN. 
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